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Memoir relating to the Estate at 
Kirkstead, in Lincolnshire, late- 
ly recovered to the Dissenters. 

Sir, Lincoln, Jan. 1, 1813. 
A considerable interest having 
been excited, both in this and in 

other parts of the country, by a 

trial which came on at Lincoln, 

before Judge Grose, at the last 
summer assize, and that trial hav. 
ing been very falsely reported in 
some of the London papers, I am 
anxious that a true statement of it 
should be given to the public, 
through the medium of your pages: 

—and, in order to have the case 

perfectly understood, I shall beg 

to offer you a short history of 

Kirkstead, 

The lordship of Kirkstead lies 
upon the river Witham, at nearly 
an equal distance from Lincoln 
and Boston. Here was built, in 
the year 1139, an abbey for Cis- 
tercian monks, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen. Adjoining the 
spot on which the ruins stand, but 
beyond the ditch which once sur. 
rounded them, with a small pas. 
ture field intervening, is a chapel, 
supposed to be one of the oldest 
buildings in Lincolashire. Its win- 
dows lofty and narrow, and pointed 
upwards, in the form of a spear, 
indicate that it was built before 
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the general use of glass, that is, 
betore the twelfth century ; and 
the tradition respecting its anti- 
quity, which is current in the 
neighbourhood, is, that it had an 
existence before the abbey. 

The property of the Cistercian 
monks was held under great and 
peculiar advantages, having been 
exempted from all ecclesiastical 
and parish taxes; and, at the sup. 
pression, it was given away, with 
all its privileges, There are many 
of these estates in the neighbour. 
hood of Lincoln: they are extra- 
parochial and extra-episcopal ; of 
course, they have no parish church, 
they are allied to no parish, and 

y no tithes nor church lays, 

The lordship of Kirkstead was 
given, at the Conquest, by William, 
to one of his Nerman generals, of 
the name of Kudo; and in the 
chapel is a stone figure, imbossed, 
still in good preservation, of a 
man in complete armour. ‘This 
stood originally iuan erect posture, 
against the wall, but was laid 
down, as a paving stone, with the 
image towards the earth, till it was 
discovered, upon the new paving 
of the chapel, by some one who 
had more veneration for the mon- 
uments of antiquity, aad, under 
his direction, it was again placed 
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erect, against the wall, at the en- 
trance, but, unfortunately, the 
head of the figure could not be 
found. — It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the chapel was 
built at that very early period, for 
the use of the general’s family, and 
that his own bones were deposited 
within it. 

At the suppression of the con- 
vents, the lordship fell into the 
hands of the family of the Earl of 
Lincoln, and was held by a de. 
scendant of that family, of the 
name of Fines, about the year 
1680. About thistime, the heiress 
of the family was married to Mr. 
Daniel Disney, a zealous noncon- 
formist, who, becoming proprie- 
tor of the estate, removed, in 1683, 
and took possession of the manor. 
house. We learn that, shortly 
after this, dissenting worship was 
performed in the chapel, by a gen. 
tleman of the name of Reed, to 
whom the lord of the manor paid, 
ut his own pleasure, an annual 
stipend. We have no means of 
ascertaining whether any Protes. 
tant minister officiated in the cha- 
pel before Mr. Reed, but it is 
probable there were ministers ear. 
‘ier. The pulpit is a venerable 
prece of antiquity, and bears its 
age, marked conspicuously at the 
back, 1620. But the oldest Bible 
belonging to the chapel, was given 
by Mr. Disney, the fatherof Daniel, 
in the year 1699 ; and one was also 
civen by Mrs. Fines, in 1672.— 
It appears, therefore, that Protes. 
tant worship may have been first 
celebrated there under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Disney, a noncon- 
formist, before whose time, we 
may venture to presume, there was 
no Bible in the chapel. 

It is not @ little extraordinary, 
that in the register book of the 


marriages, baptisms and burials, 
not only Mr, Reed but his succes. 
sors, and among them Andrew, 
afterwards Dr., Kippis, affixed to 
their names the title of curate. 
Mr. Taylor, who removed from 
thence to Norwich, well known as 
Dr. Taylor, the author of the He- 
brew Concordance, succeeded Mr. 
Reed, as minister at Kirkstead ; 
settled there in 1714, and left it in 
1733: and, in this obscure cor- 
ner, this silent retreat, he laboured 
hard at his stupendous work. 
About this time, in the year 1720, 
M;. Daniel Disney, concerned to 
see that the people residing about 
his estate were excluded from the 
chance of religious instruction, 
unless he and his heirs should 
chuse to provide a minister fo; 
them ; and, fearing to trust to the 
benevolence of his descendants, 
and even to his own stability, came 
to the pious determination of se. 
curing the advantages of religious 
instruction to the tenants of his 
lordship, by appointing a trust of 
ftve persons, in whom he would 
vest certain pieces of land, of the 
then value of 331, per annum, for 
the permanent support of Presby- 
terian worship in that place, andat 
his death, he confirmed the grant 
by will, and also gave the chapel, 
for the use of the Dissenting minis- 
ters, who should be chosen ac- 
cording to the instructions of the 
deed of trust. A Mr. Harrison, 
who removed to Diss, in Norfolk, 
came to Kirkstead when Mr, Tay- 
lor quitted it, and was succeeded, 
iu the year 1759, by Mr. Dunk. 
ley. This gentleman continued 


in the faithtul discharge of his 
ministerial duties, as a light shine 
ing in a dark place, for five and 
thirty years, and was seized on 
Christmas day, 1793, with @ fit, 
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which terminated in his death, 

the yard of hischapel, and pilbnast 
the bones of his parishioners, whom 
he there had laid to rest, 

A few years before the death of 
Mr. Dunkley, the estate was sold 
by Mr. Fytche Disney to Richard 
Ellison, Esq. member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Lincoln. ‘This 
gentleman had not been long in 
possession when he assiduously 
courted the friendship of Mr. 
Dunkley, and in a manner of 
which it will best become us to be 
silent, prevailed on the old gentle. 
man, to accept him, by a deed, 
previuusly got re ady, as his tenant 
to all the pieces of land, which he 
held in capacity of minister. But 
if we cannot explain the process 
by which Mr. Dunkley was per- 
suaded to lease out the land to Mr. 
Ellison, we can, from the testi- 
mony of many now living, state 
the effect that transaction produced 
on the ‘health and spirits of Mr. 
D. He was scarcely ever seen to 
smile afterwards ; he declared that 
be had done what he was ashamed 
of, and that he should never more 
have a happy hour: in short, he 
was ever after an unhappy man. 

The trustees who were living at 
Mr. Dunkley’s death, resided in 
distant counties, and did not, for 
some years afterwards, hear of that 
event, and, of course, took no 
stepts to appoint a successor to 


him, Of this Mr. Ellison took 
the advantage, and, under the 


pretence that the inhabitauts of 
Kirkstead preferred a clergyman 
of the Church of England, made 


an agreement with a gentleman of 


of that description, who lived a 
few miles off, to do duty to them 
once on'the Sunday, for which o 
should receive from bim 30). 

annum, thesam left by Mr. Dis. 
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1 ney, in the year 1720, while he 
held the land himself, having par. 
celled it out in the most conveni- 
ent form for the benefit of himself 
and his tenants. At this period, 
which was seventy years after the 
original grant, our readers will 
know that the chapel lands must 
have been of more than double the 
value of 1720. ‘Thus it happened 
that Mr. Ellison was suffered to 
appoint aclergyman of the Church 
of England to do duty ina place 
of worship, which had been exe 
pressly given, out of a gentleman’s 
private estate, to the Presbyterians; 
and while he paid that gentleman 
SOl. a year for his duty, to put 
more than as much into his own 
pocket, from the proceeds of an 
estate, definitely given to Dis- 
senting trustees, for the purpose 
of supporting Dissenting worship. 
[t happened that a gentleman 
was appointed in the year 1806, 
to an official post in Lincoln, and 
one of the first acts he was called 
to was, to recover from this identi- 
cal estate of Kirkstead, a legacy 
of 61. a year, which had been left 
by Mr. Disney, but kept back fo: 
fifteen years by the thea holder of 
the estate. This circumstance na- 
turally led to au enquiry about the 
Kirkstead living; and although 
scarcely a ray of light could at 
first be found, to guide to an in- 
vesugation, with the concurrence 
of the Dissenting Committee*, in 
London, the indefatigable exer- 
tions of their very able solicitor, 
and the friendly and anxious vigi- 
lance of a distingutsed barrister 
and sergeant, ejectments were at 
length served, and the action was 
defended by Mr, Ellison, in July 
last at Lincoln. A great mass of 
evidence bad been collected, which 
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and could not be given away by 
any individual, and put into the 


not only went to prove the right 
vested in the trustees, but also to 
throw blame where blame has been 
most conspicuously due. But it 
was not thought necessary, by the 
counsel who were employed, to go 
into it. The legal title was proved 
from the original trust-deeds, the 
discovery of which, in a very un- 
expected manner, rendered the ac- 
tion perfectly safe ; and it was the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Grose, that 
no doubt existed, as to its being in 
the trustees, and that, therefore, a 
verdict must be given forthe plain. 
tiffs. A legal objection, however 
arose, upon a point which is of pe- 
culiar interest to the trustees of 
Dissenting chapels, and, indeed, 
to all trustees of public charities. 
The original trustees had all died 
without having complied with the 
intention of the donor, that when 
two were dead, the other three 
should renew the trust; and the 
heir at law of the surviving trustee 
renewed it in the year 1761. A 
similar irregularity was also dis- 
covered, in the other renewals, in 
1772, and 1793, when only two 
trustees survived. It was argued 
upon this, that the terms not hav. 
ing been complied with, the trust 
had been made void, and the pro- 

erty had reverted into the estate. 
The judge, however, was of opi. 
nion, that the legal estate was in 
the heir at law of the surviving 
trustee, who had’ a power to re. 
new the trust; therefore that his 
renewal was valid; but allowed 
the defendant to make it a case for 
the judges, if, on more mature 
consideration, he should think it 
desirable to do so. The question 
respecting the estate being thus 
settled, the defendant’s counsel 
next endeavoured to prove, that 
the chapel was a parish church, 





hands of the Dissenters. The 
proots offered were, that there isa 
bell to call the people to worship, 
a very old font used for baptism, 
registers of marriages, births and 
deaths, church.wardens and over. 
seers, a pulpit, older than the 
time in which Dissenters have been 
known, and the ministers have 
usually called themselves curates. 
—Had the counsel on the side of 
the plaintiffs thought it proper, they 
might easily have shewn, that these 
are no proofs of its being a parish 
church, and that, in point of fact, 
it has never been regarded in that 
light, but always as a Dissenting 
meeting, licensed according to 
law: but they thought it best to 
wave a reply, seeing that the feel- 
ings of the court were against them; 
and under their suggéstions the 
plaintiffs thought it most prudent 
to take a verdict for the estate, and 
defer the question of their right to 
the chapel for another assize®. 


Farther Particulars respecting the 
Family of the Disneys. 

In the year 1692, a small book 
was published by Mr. Daniel Dis- 
ney, with an introductory address 
to the reader, by the Rev, Samuel 
Slater. It was written by Mr. 
Gervase Disney, and dedicated 
** to his dear wife, honoured mo- 





* Since the above was written, Mr. 
Reader moved the Court of King’s 
Bench for a new trial, stating his grounds 
before Lord Ellenborough: I presume 
they were the illegality of the trusts, 
which had net been filled up agreeably 
to the instructions of the donor. But 
hie lordship, without asking an - 
planation, or taking the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Grose, who sat by his side, gave 
for answer, that there was not sufficient 
reason for granting a new trial. 











ther, brothers, sisters and near re- 
lations and friends.”? The utle of 
it is ** Some remarkable Passages 
in the Life of Mr.Gervase Disney”; 
it was collected from his Diary, 
and methodiged by himself, with a 
view to publication. 

It appears from this little book, 
that Gervase was the second son of 
Mr. John Disney, of Swinderby, 
in Lincolnshire; his father had 
several sons and daughters. He 
writes, ** As to my brother Daniel, 
he married, pretty young, Kath. 
erine, one of the daughters of 
Henry Fines, of Kirkstead, Esq, 
a co-heir.” In June 1685, he writes 
that ‘* his brother Daniel had just 
come down tu bis house at Kirk. 
stead.” 

There are in it many passages 
which prove that this family were 
zealous ponconformists, 

Mr, Gervase Disney was born 
in, 1641, and received his educa- 
tion under two noncontormist mi- 
nisters, He was highly delighted, 
after he. settled in London, with 
the services of Mr. Flavel, on whom 
he regularly attended, till this 
worthy divine was thrown into 
prison, where he died of the plague. 
He acknowledges and laments the 
wildness of his youthful career, 
although it appears from his own 
remarks, that he was guilty of in- 
discretions rather than of crimes. 
lle observes, ‘* While at Barkston, 
to which my father moved, for 
the sake of religious worship under 
Mr. Trou, | went sometimes to 
Grantham, to hear some noncon- 
formist ministers, as there was op- 
portunity of tueir preaching, which 
was but seldom. Much soul ad- 
vantage I received then, through 
the Lord’s blessing, upon. Mr. 
Sharp’s ministry, who was then a 
nonconformist of very great note. 
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After this, my father buying a 
house at Lincoln, we removed 
there, and attended the ministry 
of Mr. Abdy, who was pastor of 
the congregation when liberty was 
given by the king’s proclamation.” 
Ile afterwards removed to Not. 
tingham, where Mr. Whitlock, 
Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Barrett 
were the ministers. 

P. 66,—‘* Several troubles | 
met with on account of my non- 
conformity :’’——he lodged the mi- 
nisters at his house, and had many 
fines to pay in consequence of it, 
He afterwards fell under the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and ex. 
pected that a writ would be taken 
out to arrest him. He then re- 
moved to Ollercarr, and sat un- 
der the preaching of Mr, Coats. 
About this time, much trouble be. 
fel hin, in consequence of a letter 
which his brother Daniel had writ- 
ten him in characters, which was 
stopped by the magistrates of Not- 
tingham, and sent up to court. It 
was supposed to be the Duke of 
Monmouth’s Declaration, who had 
just at that time landed in the 
west. He then absconded, run. 
ning great risks of being arrested 
and imprisoned, under the charge 
of holding a correspondence with 
the Duke, 

In Mr. Slater’s Preface, be says 
of him, that he wrote characters 
sv well as to take down the whole 
sermon, and read il, verbatim, to 
his family, in the evening. 

‘Lhe same zealous regard to non. 
conformity avimated Mr, Daniel 
Disney, the donor of the estate in 
question; which evidently appears, 
not merely from the grant itself, 
but also, more strongly, in a pa- 
per written by his own band, to be 
inclosed in and accompapy, the 
trust deeds, 
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The property thus recovered, 
consists of a hundred and forty 
acres of land, with a farm and 
public house upon it. le We 


Historical Account of the War. 
rington Acadenty. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

In the course of the summer of 
1757, the Committee were busily 
employed in making arrangements 
for obtaining suitable accommo- 
dations for the several tutors, and 
a public hall, library and class. 
rooms, with a view to the com. 
mencement of the first session, early 
inthe autumn of the same year. 
Accordingly, a range of buildings, 
at the north-west end of the bridge, 
was engaged, to which wasattach- 
ed a considerable extent of garden. 
ground, and a handsome terrace- 
walk, on the banks of the Mersey ; 
possessing, altogether, a respecta- 
ble collegiate appearance. Here 
the Academy continued for seve. 
ral years. 

In their endeavours to collect a 
library, in some degree corres- 
pondent to the extensive plan con- 
templated in the institution of the 
Academy, the ‘Trustees were par- 
ticularly favoured. Besides seve- 
ral private benefactiens of con. 
siderable value, (particularly from 
Mr. James Percival, of Liverpool, 
afterwards of Warrington, and from 
Mr. Henry Kendall, of Ulverstone,) 


Mr. Richard Grosvenor. son of 


the venerable Dr. Benjamin Gros. 
venor, of London, made an offer, 
which was thankfully accepted, of 
the fine collection ot his venerable 
father, on condition that they 
should be vested in the hands of 
trustees, in such a manner, that 
they might never become private 
property, but that, in all future 
ume, if any unfavourable event 


should attend this institution, they 
might be transferred to some other 
Dissenting academy ; at the same 
time, allowing a liberty to dispose 
of duplicates, or of such books as 
were not immediately useful for 
the design, provided that the money 
arising from such sale, should be 
employed in the purchase of other 
books, which should also be es. 
teemed a part of the Dr.’s hibrarv 
But a sull more important acqu- 
sition was made of the valuable 
library efthe Rev, Samuel Stubbs*, 
which his brother, Mr. Stubbs of 
Longdon, near Litchfield, was pleas. 
ed to signify his favourable inclina- 
tion, to have employed for the use 
of the academy, on condition that, 
upon the failure of the institution, 
they should be returned to him, 
or otherwise disposed of as he 
should direct, for the promotion of 
literature among Protestant -Dis- 
senters. These two large collec- 
tions have continued to form the 
basis of the library at Warrington, 
at Manchester, and now at York ; 
in favour of which last imstitution 
the surviving representative of the 
Stubbs family, has laicly, in the 
handsomest manner, relinquished 
all claim to, and control over, her 
uncle’s books, Considerable ad- 
ditions have, from time to time, 
been made, as well out of the 
funds of the institution, as in the 
form of benefactions from various 
persons, (particularly from Samuel 
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* May it not be a worthy subject of 
the enquiries of your Birmingham cor- 
respondents, to endeavour to ascertain 
where this gentleman was educated, and 
where he was a minister? From the 


nuniber and variety of valuable works 
which he had collected, aud the impor- 
tant notes and references, interspersed 
in the margins of many of them, he was 
probably a man of considerable learning 
and curious research, 











Shore, and the late Sydney Hollis 
Foy, Esqrs. ; and, since its remo- 
val to York, from the venerable 
Theophilus Lindsey, and Marma- 
duke Constable, Esq.); so that it 
1s now become a very extensive 
and valuable library: it is sull, 
however, deficient in many impor- 
tantrespects. It were te be wished 
that a correct catalogue of its 
contents were printed ; and if the 
desidcranda, in the several classes, 
were added in italics, it. would 
serve as a guide, as well to the 
Committee of the institution in the 
application of their own funds, as 
to those who might be disposed to 
assist it by benefactions. Many 
persons would then find, ona com. 
parison of such a catalogue with 
their own, that several books were 
wanting in it of which they had 
duplicates, or which they might 
not particularly value: executors 
also, or other representatives of 
deceased persons, might thus be 
iurnished with an easy method of 
enriching this library, without any, 
or with the least possible loss to 
sUrViVOrs, 

On the 20th of October, 1757, the 
trustees held a general meeting, at 
which the two tutors already elect- 
ed, produced their plan of tuition, 
and their regulations for the go- 
vernment of the academy ; and on 
the 23d, it was opened, for the 
fist month with three students 
enly, whowere afterwards increased 
to five, the whole nuinber during 
the first year; the two tutors di- 
viding between them, during this 
first session, the business intended 
lor the third tutor, Dr. Taylor tak- 
ing the classics and moral philosoe 
phy, and Mr. Holt, logic, meta. 
P4ysics agd history. 

Perhaps the present may be as 
Convenient a place as any for at. 
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tempting to state the manner in 
which Dr. Taylor executed the 
duties of his office asa tutor in die 
vinity, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained at such a distance of time. 
From the high character which 
he justiy bore, as a consummate 
Hebrew scholar, it may be pre- 
sumed that he would be very care- 
ful thoroughly to ground his pupils 
in the knowledge of this sacred 
tongue. [his appears accordingly 
to have been the case: from the 
papers with which the present 
writer has been favoured by the 
tev. Thomas Astley, of Chester- 
field, his only surviving pupil in 
these brarnches of learning, it is 
evident that, in addition to the or- 
dinary modes of grammatical in- 
struction, he drew out for them, 
aud caused them to copy and get 
by heart, a sort of sacred vocabu. 
lary, containing copious and ela. 
borate lists of the various Hebrew 
denominations of persons, things, 
relations, qualities, &c. distinguish. 
ing the various synonyms, with 
their different shades of meaning, 
and often supplying the corres. 
pendent Greek terms in the Sep- 
tuagint and New ‘Testament. He 
afterwards gave them a course of 
lectures, on the idiomatic phrase. 
ology of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
at (he same time pointing out the 
iufluence which these idioms fre- 
quently have upon the Greek of 
the New Testament, and the ne- 
cessity of being acquainted with, 
and constantly attending to, them, 
ia order to obtain a just idea of 
the exact sense of many passages 
inthe New Testament writers. The 
rules and observations contained 
in these lectures, were illustrated 
by & vast number of quotations 
from both parts of the sacred vol- 
ume, as well as by many from the 
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Greek and Latin classics. They 
professed to be chiefly an abridg- 
ment, or rather a reduction to 
order of the substance of Glassius’s 
Philologia Sacra; but were en- 
riched with many additions trom 
other sources, as well as from the 
Dr.’s own stores. They were after- 
wards enlarged by Dr. Aikin, par- 
ticularly by copious references to 
Lowth’s Pralections on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews; and were 
occasionally repeated, (generally 
once, at least, in the course of each 
divinity-student’s term of residence,) 
during the period in which he fill. 
ed the theological chair; on which 
occasions they were perpetually 
enlivened by various incidental il- 
lustrations, which his extensive 
acquaintance with the poetry of 
ail nations, enabled him to give, 
in the happy extemporaneous 
manner in which he certainly ex. 
celled all other lecturers. Anim. 
perfect copy of these lectures is in 
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grounded his pupils in the lan. 
guages of both Testaments, and 
probably read with them a consi- 
derable portion of each, he led 
them through a regular course of 
theological lectures; for which 
purpose he drew up, as a text. 
book, his ** Scheme of Scripture 
Divinity,” which was printed for 
the use of the students, at the ex. 
pence of the Trustees of the Aca. 
demy ; and, after his death, was 
published to the world at large, by 
his son, Mr. Richard Taylor, of 
Norwich. It has since been ad- 
mitted by Bishop Watson, into his 
Collection of Theological ‘Tracts; 
and it is certainly a very learned 
and valuable work, although by 
no means so perfect as its author, 
had he lived, would probably have 
made it. The general idea 1s cer- 
tainly excellent, of studying the 
Divine dispensations historically. 
The introduction contains a series 
of observations, on the whole very 


the hands of the present writer. If judicious, on Christian theology, 


a perfect copy could be made out, 
their publication might even yet 
be an acceptable present to the 
Biblical student; although their 
necessity is in a good degree su. 
perseded by such works as Gerard's 
Institutes of Biblical Criticism, 
and the works there referred to. 

Besides these lectures in re. 
gular course, Dr. Taylor appears 
to have been in the habit of occa. 
sionally delivering detached criti- 
cal dissertations on @ more en- 
larged plan ; as, for instance, on 
the various scriptural senses of 
particular words, as of My in the 
Old Testament, compared with 
{Ilveva in the New; Xapis, Tag, 
&c. Sketches of several of these 
dissertations appear among Mr. 
Astley’s papers. 

When he bad thus thoroughly 


on the rules to be ubserved in in- 
terpreting the scriptures, and on 
the dispositions which it is neces- 
sary that the student should bring 
with him, to their successful inves- 
tigation. Then follow some re- 
marks on the Divine dispensations; 
in which among much good, there 
is, it must be confessed, some share 
of fancy, with rd to several 
particulars. The author then 
proceeds to a particular view © 
the creation ; the institution of the 
Sabbath ; the paradisiacal state ©! 
trial; the fall and its consequences 
(interweaving here his Treatise 0? 
Original Sin); the origin of sact'- 
fices; theshechinah; the deluge: 
the dispersion from Babel ; the 


patriarchal religion, exemplified fk 
in the Book of Job, its eormupe 
tion; the call of Abraham, 304 | 
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the covenant of grace with him 
(referring to his pamphlet so call- 
ed); its commcncement in the se- 
paration of the people of Israel, 
with the methods of the Divine 
wisdom in this important dispensa. 
tion, (more fully enlarged on, 10 
his Key to the Apostolic Writings); 


the civil government and ritual of 


the Hebrews, (Lowman referred 
to), its rational and spiritual 
meaning ; the sacrifical part of it 
(more fully explained ia his Serip- 
ture Doctrine of Atonement.)—He 
then gives a general review of the 
authors and what they teach, trom 
the Exodus to the building of the 
temple: from thence to its de. 
struction, by Nebuchadnezzar : 
the moral causes of the captivity, 
and the purposes answered by it: 
the authors in both these periods, 
particularly the prophets, chrono- 
logically arranged. Then, after 

a view of the state of the world at 
the coming of Jesus Christ, he re. 
fers to his treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper, for his thoughts on the 
excellent character of Christ, and 
on the divine principles, doctrine 
and spirit of the gospel. 

Thus far the work was printed 
by the Dr. himself, and employed 
by him as his text-book, in his 
lectures to the students. He al- 
ways prefaced his lectures, we are 
informed by the editor of the en- 
larged posthumous edition, with 
the following solemn charge: “ I 
do solemnly charge you, in the 


name of the God of ‘Truth, and of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the 
way, the truth and the life, and be- 

fore whose ‘jndgment.seat you must 
in no long ume appear, Ist, that 
im all your studies and inquiries of 
a religious nature, present or fu- 
ture, you do consiantly, carefully, 


impartially and conscientiously, 
VOR, Viir. x 


attend to evidence, as it Jiesin the 
holy scriptures, or in the nature of 
things, and the dictates of reason; 
cautiously guarding against the 
sallies of imagination, and the fal- 
lacy of ill-grounded conjecture. 
2, That you admit, embrace, or 
assent to, no principle or senti- 
ment, by ine taught or advanced, 

but so far as it shall appear to you 
to be supported and justified by 
proper evidence from oe 
or the reason of things. 3, That 
if, at any time aie ry any 
principle or sentiment by me taught 
or advanced, or by you admitted 
and embraced, shall, upon impar. 
tial and faithful examination, ap. 
pear to you tu be dubious or false, 
you either suspect or totally reject 
such principle or sentiment. 4, 
‘That you keep your mind always 
open to evidence ; that youlabour 
to banish from your breast all pre- 

judice, prepossession, and party - 
zeal; that you study to live in 
peace and love with your fellow- 
Christians; and that you steadily 
assert for yourself, and freely allow 
to others, the unalienable rights of 
judgment and conscience.” — It 
seems impossible, as the editor 
justly observes, to adjust the terms 
between a tutorand his pupils more 
equitably. And yet it is under. 
stood to have been the general im- 
pression onthe minds of those who 
attended his lectures that, notwith- 
standing bis amiable dispositions 
and agreeable manners in the gen- 
eral intercourses of life, in his 
class-room his manner was some- 
what dictatorial, and while he in- 
vited them to judge for themselves, 
he was not very patient of con. 
tradiction. This may, perhaps, 
be accounted for without much 
ground for censure, or for at all 
impeaching his singerity as te the 





yO 


principle of free mnquiry which he 
charged his pupils to maintain. 
Having devoted his whole time, 
through the course of a large por- 
tion of his lie, to an examination 
of the sacred scriptures, which bis 
works will shew to have been pa- 
tient, severe and unremitted, and 
presume to 
have been impartial, for its results 


which we mav well 


weie agatpst both eaily prey O:es. 
esent interest, he had 


heen envarved, {} roughout the lute 


tons and | 


tor haliof ut, in publishing these 


results, im various elaborate pub. 
During this period, 


Was uncdel the necessity vf 


Hcations. 


ulso, he 


contmmuimng bas researches, and of 


ther examining the vround ot 
his former conclustous, by frequent 
calls to masntain that ground a. 
gainst numerous able opponents ; 
he was al-o engaged in inculcating 
pulpit, with 


vreat reputation and success: and 


} sans thy 
1S prnecipres rom Lii¢ 


he was now to chngage, at the age 
of sixtvethbree, im the 


trate 


inportant 
young men 
for the Christian ministry, and in 


bo 
oflice ot ng up 


Db ! 


leading them to 


order to this, of 
a just and ravional acquaintance 
tha of Christian 
doctrine, tounded upon an enlarged 


with pruciples 


and accurate knowledge of the 
scriptures. Impressed with the 
importance of this service, he 


drew up bis Scheme of Scripture. 
Divinity, in which he appears lo 
have had itim view, tocollect into 
one treatise, the results of the in- 


hits 


guiries of whole life, inter- 
weaving, as he proceeded, his 
Various detac hed piece Ss, $O as lo 


present belore bis pupils, the whole 
of his labours on the sacred vol. 
view. ‘lo 
his own judgment, after the strict- 
est revisal, the principles which 
he had adopted were px rectly just 


ume, as it were at onc 
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and entirely scriptural; and ap- 
pearing to him as plain (as he 
sometimes told them,) ** as that 
two and two made four,’’ he could 
not always brook the (probably 
sometimes) flippant remarks of the 
young men, who themselves, per. 
haps, not always relishing the close 
confinement, which he required to 
his elaborate Hebrew criticisms, 
might occasionaily, forget the 
deference which became them, to 
such superior age and learning, 
May it be permitted, without of. 
fence, to hazard a suspicion, that 
this might, not unnaturally, be 
the case with those, who removed, 
at an advanced period of their 
course, to Warrington, from Da. 
ventry; where, as Dr. Priestley 
informs us*, ** they were indulged 
in the greatest freedoms,’’ and 
where, having been accustomed to 
be referred, indiscriminately to 
writers on all sides of every ques. 
tiont they were not content with 
being seldom referred to any bat 
the Dr.’s own writings. His jea- 
lousy on this score might also be 
increased by a suspicion that such 
discontents were fomented— by 
others, who he imagined, perhaps 
with little foundation, were taking 
pains to impress the minds of his 
pupils with different sentiments on 
theological and moral subjects. For 
it cannot be concealed, that con- 
siderable misunderstandings took 
place between Dr. Taylor aod 
several persons, who had been ac- 
tively engaged in establishing the 





——* 
— 





* Memoirs, p. 17, 20. 

+ Whether this plan of indiscriminate 
reference to writers on all the contro- 
versies of the day, is not, in Doddridge’s 
Le: tures, pushed toam extreme, and has 
not a natural tendency fo generate # 
sceptical, or else a disputatious spirits 
will perhaps admit of a doubt. 
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academy, and in promoting his 
removal from Nerwich. Aftera 
eareful perusal of a great varicty 
of papers on both sides, the writer 
af these notes is of opinion, that 
there was much misapprehension 
and some blame en each side; but, 
as a complete knowledge of all 
the circumstances on either side 
cannot now be obtained, and, if 
it could, would be of little use, 
since the institution is dissolved, 
and the disputants have long since 
left the world, it seems desirable 
to suffer the whole to rest in obli. 
viene tlowever this be, the un- 
easiness occasioned by these dis- 
putes, the change of scenes, of ac- 
quaintances, of business, perhaps 
of climate, and the extreme ill- 
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Richards’ s History of the Royal 
T'ouch. 
(Continued from p. 11. ] 

Edward VI. Uenry’s amiable 
£0 and successor, is not known to 
have been at all an adept at this 
princely practice, or even lo have 
been inthe least partial toi. fle 
probably thought so very lightly of 
it as entirely to omit and discard 
it, as he is also said to have done 
w.th respect to the consecration of 
cramp rings, by which his royal 
father so much distinguished hun. 
OH, It 1s likely tha 
young as-he was, had 
Ome 


*’ 


dwar, 
imbibed 
sectarian notions, which 
might unfit bim for the pertorme- 
ance of these sublime operauens 
Even the royrl and episcopal work 
of burning heretics, so much ape. 
proved of and delighted i: his 
predecessors, and afterwards by 


by 


O1 


health of Mrs. Taylor, bad such 
an effect upon a constitution na. 
turally robust, that he died in the 
spring of 1701, near the close of 
the tourth session of the academy. 

lo the edition of the ** S« ripture 
Divinity,” published alter bisdeath, 
were appended some excellent 
chapters, containing remarks on 
the expediency of revelation, ree 
plies to various objections agatnst 
it. observations on the original and 
authority, the harmony and agrees 
ment, the internal worth and ex. 
cellence of the scriptures, and the 
thankful esteem with which Chris. 
tians onght to receive and pract- 
cally improve them. 

V.F. 


[To be continued. | 


PUBLICATIONS. 


his unmediate successor, and .so 
much called for and applauded by 


ecclesiastics, Was to himan obe 
ject of utter aversion; and ut he 
once suffered it to be done, 1m was 


and avast his own 
through the im. 
urgent 


and 


whom 


| 
INVOMATAA 


| ; | ‘ 
better puddement 


, 


portuhal entreatres and 


expostulations of his bishops 
particalarly to 
therefore the guilt and infamy of 


( raniner, 


the de d wust properly Ol chin thy 
belong* here is reason to be. 
* So le did those reformers know 
of th { Christian ty and yee 
h ik held up, by a numerous 
erful religious party among us, 


thodoxy and pure religt- 


on 1 itho men who knew the least 


of t pirit of Christ, and the priaga. 
} les of con on justice, were most like- 
ly to know most of the doctrines and 


f the gospel, and be of all men 
the firtest to follow; of as if that rehi- 
gion should be the most orthodox, pure 


prece WWrS ¢ 
; 
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lieve that no such doings would 
have sullied or disgraced his reign, 
had he been left to judge and act 
forhimsel!. |t is probable he was 
left so to judge and act with respect 
to the royal touch; so that we 
need not be surprised at his de- 
clining the practice. 

From Jary, his bloody sister 
and successor, a different conduct 
might be expected : and her con. 
duct certainly was, almost in every 
thing, very different from his. Su- 
perstitious as she was, and bigoted 
to the last degree, it ts not to be 
supposed that she should shrink 
from the performance of any rite 
or ceremony, however absurd, 
that had been in request with her 
Popish predecessors, or devoutly 
practised by them. ‘This of the 
reyal touch could never escape her 
attention: nay, 1t 1s expressly said 
that the office was indeed fairly 
written out for her use ; [that very 
efiice probably, which has been 
above inserted ;| so that there can 
be no question of her touching for 
the evil, as devoutly and as suc. 
cesstully perhaps, as any of the 
rest". 

As to Elizabeth, heretic as she 
was, her legitimacy questioned, 
und her title litigated, she touched 





and estimable, that shews the least of 
the spirit of the New Testament, and 
even allows of intolerance, persecution 
and murder. 

® Her conduct, in torturing and burn. 
ing those whom she deemed heretics, 
cannot well be thought more diabolical 
or execrable than that of her successors, 
BPhzabeth and James, toward those whom 
they viewed in asimulariight: the latter 
burnt them, as Mary did, and no less 
¢eruelly and unjustly; and the former 
imprisoned, tortured, hanged, embow- 
elled and quartered them. This was the 
ood gueen Bess, Her whole bench of 
yishops, all of the right reformed and 
evange/icaistamp, applauded her deeds. 


for the evil, with a success acknow. 
ledged even by the Papists them. 
selves, who are said to ascribe it to 
the sign of the cross.* A case ts 
mentioned by Carte, of a Roman 
Catholic, who, being put into 
prison, perhaps for recusancy, and 
terribly afflicted with the evil, was, 
after he had been there a tedious 
lime, al a vast expence of physi. 
sicians, without the least relief, 
touched by this queen, and per. 
fectly cured: which gave him oc- 
casion to say, he was now con- 
vinced, by undoubted experience, 
that the Pope’s excommunication 
of her signified nothing, since she 
still continued blessed with so mi- 
raculous a quality.+ —It was well 
for the pocr fellow that he was not 
a puritan, or he might have gone 
long enough without his cure, as 
her majesty is known to have been 
inexorably pitiless and spiteful 
against that class of her subjects. 

Of James 1, with his.strong faith 
in ghosts and witches, and lofty 
nouons of indefeasible right, royal 
prerogative and king-craft, 1¢ was 
not to be supposed that he, of all 
men, would think meanly or light. 
ly of this royal and religious ope- 
lation. It accordingly appears 
that he very readily and warmly 
engaged in it, and actually became 
a most dexterous and eminent 
practitioner, to the no small satis. 
faction and comfort, as we may 
suppose, of his liege subjects, as 
well as advancement of his own 
fame, or at least, the gratification 
of his vanity, of which it is well 


—, 





* That part of the ceremony, how- 
ever, appears to have been expunged ip 
the neat reign, and discontinued after- 
wards till that of James If. without any 
diminution of the effect, See Occastonaé 
Thoughts, as before, 62. 

+ Carte, i. 357. 
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known he possessed no common 
or scanty portion, Nothing could 
delight him more than the idea 
that he could work miracles: his 
courtiers called him Solomon ; but 
that idea was calculated to make 
him think himself as still greater 
than even Solomon. We are not 
informed how many patients un- 
derwent or felt his royal touch ; 
but there is every reason to sup- 
pose and believe that the number 
must have been very considerable. 

His unfortunate son and suc. 
cessor, Charles I. was no less dise 
tinguished in this same way than 
his royal father had been, Great 
uumbers are said to have been by 
him both touched and cured ; of 
whom not a few were little child- 
ren, which has been urged as a 
proof that it could not be ascribed 
to the effect or strength of imagi- 
nation. Carte observes, that Dr. 
Heylyn, an eye-witness of such 
cures, says, *‘ I have seen some 
children brought before the king, 
by the hanging sleeves, some hang- 
ing at their mothers’ breasts, and 
others jn the arms of their nurses, 
all cured without the help of a ser- 
viceable imagination.””* Both 
Heylyn and Carte were full of 
faith in these miracles. If they 
were right, the decapitation of 
Charles must have been a great 
loss to the nation, and especially 
to those who were afflicted with 
the evil. For twelve years or more, 
after that event, not ene of these 
miracles appears to have been 
wrought in this country. 

As to Oliver Cromwell, it does 
not appear that he ever tried his 
hand at this wonder-working ope- 
raion; conscious, it may be sup- 

posed, that it did not belong to his 
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province, or to the protectoral of- 
fice and dignity, with which he was 
invested. What he wou!d have done, 
had he accepted or assumed the 
regal title, cannot be said or known 
with absolute certainty: though 
the probability seems to bear a+ 
gainst his even then becoming & 
practitioner, as it would hardly 
have met the approbation of his 
best friends, or accorded with the 
ideas of his most trusty and pow. 
erful coadjutors, or even with his 
own. 

After a total cessation or sts 
pension of this ancient princely 
practice, during the whole time of 
the Commonwealth and Protecto- 
rate, it revived agaitr at the mem- 
orable Restoration ; and Charles 
II. took it up vigorously and so- 
lemnly, and on a very extensive 
scale, The Register of the Royal 
Chapel is said to exhibit a list of 
92,107 persons touched by him 
for the evil in a certain number of 
years,* not including, it seems, the 
whole of his reign ; so that double 
that number, or more, for aught 
we know, may have passed under 
his hand during the whole course 
of his government. Yet we find 
he practised only at some particu 
lar seasons of the year; at least 
after the summer of 1662, when a 
royal proclamation was issued, to 
inform the public that such would 
be the case from thenceforth. His 
majesty had been then a praeti. 
tioner full two years, during which 
time, there is reason to believe 
that he had touched some thou- 
sands. He began the work almost 
immediately after his restoration, 
so that it may be considered among 
the first acts of his reign. Of the 
state of the practice im his royal 

oT 
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* Carte, i. 956, note. . 


* Athenwum, No, 4 
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hands. or under his wise manage. 
ment, ® pretty accurate ice a may 
be tormed from the following ex- 
tracts, out of some of the princi. 
pal pubuc papeis ol that era. 

The toli Wihg passage appe ared 
in the weekly paper cé led JVJer- 
curtus VPolticus, ot June 28, 
1660; —-** Saturday being ap- 
pointed by his majesty to touch 
such as are troubled by the evil, 
a great number of poor ufflicted 
creatures were met logether, many 
brought in chairs and flaskets ; and 
being appointed by his majesty to 
repail to the Banqueting Hlouse, 
his majesty sat in a Chair of state, 
and stroked ail that were brought 
to him, and then put about each 
of their necks a white ribbon with 
an angel of gold on it. In this 
manner his majesty stroked above 
600; and such was his princely 
paticnce and tenderness to the 
poor afflicted creatures, that though 
it took up a very long time, his 
majesty, never weary of well doing, 
was pleased to make enquiry, 
whether there were any more who 
had not been touched. After 
prayers were ended, the duke of 
Buckingham brought a towel, and 
the earl Pembroke a bason and 
ewer; who, alter they bad made 
obeysance to his majesty, kneeled 
down till his majesty had washed.” 

‘This was within a month afte r 
his majesty’s arrival, 

The nextis trom the Par/iamen. 
fary Journal, ot J ily 9, 106060; 
a fortmicght alter the other, and 
ine 
kingdom baving tor a long time 


is thus curiously. worded: 


“~ 


been troubled with the evil, by 


reason of his muyjesty’s absence, 
great numbers: bave flocked to; 


cure. His sacred majesty, on 
Monday last, touched 250 in the 
Banqueung-House; among whom, 


when his majesty was delivering 
the cold, one shu filed bimself in, 
out of a hope of profit, which had 
not been stroked ; but his majesty 
pres tly discovered him, SUS IN, 
this man has not yet been touched. 
His niajesty hath for the future 
appointed every Friday for the 
cure, at which time 200 and no 
more are to be presented to bim, 
who are first to repair to Mr, 
Knight, the king’s surgeon, living 
at the Cross-Guns, in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, over a- 
gainst the Rose ‘Tavern, for their 
tickets. — That none might lose 
their labour, he thought fit to make 
it known, that he will be at his 
house every Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, from two ull six of the clock, 
to attend that service.—And ifany 
person of quality shall send to him 
he will wait upon them at their 
lodgings, upon notice given to 
him.””—In the same paper of July 
30, and August 6, notice was 
given, that no more would be toych- 
ed till about Michaelmas: and in 
the Mereurius Politicus, of Feb. 
ruary 28, 1661, it is said, that 
many came twice or thrice, for the 
sake of the gold, 

Another weekly paper, called 
Mercurtus Publicus, of February 
21, 1661, had the following pas- 
sage :-—** We cannot but give no- 
lice, that certain persons (too 
many one would think) who, have 
ing the king’s evili, and have been 
touched by lis sacred majesty, have 
got the forehead to come twice or 
thrice, alleging they were never 
there before, til divers witnesses 
: which hath 
lorced his majesty fo give order 


proved the contrary 


et . 

(hat whosvever, hereafter, Comes 
to be touched, shall first bring to 
his majesty’s chirurgeons a ceruti- 


cate from the minister and church. 
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wardens, (where 
they never were touched by his 
majesty before: the next healing 
will begin six weeks hence,’ 

In the same paper of May 9, 
1661, appeared the following 
notice or advertisement :— White- 
hall. Weave commanded to give 
notice, that his majesty finds “the 
season already so hot, that it will 
be neither sate fit to continue 
his healing sach as have the king’s 
evil; and therefore that his majes- 
fu’s good subjects therein concern. 
ed, would at present forbear to 
come to court; Friday next (May 
10,) and Wednesday ‘(Mav 15,) 
being the last days that his majes- 
ty intends to he al, 
the weather be allayed, and his 
majesty’s further pleasure known, 
whereof his good subjects shall 
have timely notice.’ 

The same paper of August 15, 
1661, contained the passage fol- 
lowing :—-** We are commanded 


they live,) that 


nor 


to give notice, that his majesty 
finds the season such, that it will 
eh r be sufe nor ft to continue 
his healing those that have the 
Kite CV) }: and therefore that his 
majesty’s good pungent therein 
concerned do forbear to come to 
court ull All-saints day next, ull 
which time bis majesty doth not 


end to heal.” 


in the very same paper, of July 


1662, appear d the following 


= 
/ 


Curious courtly advertisement :-— 
Hampt n Court. Elis majesty 

io fe 

mary sel lort 1 Proclamation fur 


e better order: ing of those who re- 
Mr lath, irt for cure of the dts- 
CUSe called the hing’s evil, wherein 


lis majesty bein: nad 


; 
r> 


€¢du 


ready a 
necessities 
of bis good subjects by 
is sacred touch, which shali come 


, 


cure, as any of his royal pre- 


as 
. > . ls 

billige LU rciicve ihe 

Bhd Giscase 


' 
i 


till the heat of 
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decessors, in which, by the grace 
and blessing of God, he hath in 
an extraordinary measure had good 
success, and yet, In his princely 
wisdom, foresceing that fit times 
are necessary to be appointed for 
the performing of that great work 
of charity, doth declare his royal 
pleasure to be, that from hence. 
forth the usual times for presenting 
such persons, shall be from the 
feast of All saints, commonly call- 
ed Allhallowtrde, to a weck before 
Christmas, and inthe month betore 
Easter, being more convenient for 
the te inperature of the se uson, and 
in respect of any contagion that 
may happen in this near access to 
his majesty’s sacred person. His 
majesty doth further command, 
that none presume to repair to 
court for cure of the said dis- 
ease, but within the limits appoint. 
and that such persons who 
come for that purpose, bring cer. 
tificates under the hands of the 
parson, vicar, or minister and 
church-wardens of the parishes 
where they dwell, testifying that 
they at any time before 
been touched by the king; further 
charging all justices of peace, 
&c. that they suffer 
lo pass but such as have 
such certificates, under pain of 
his majesty’s displeasure. And 
that his majesty’s subjects may 
have the better knowledge of it, 
a majesty” s will is, 


ed, 


; have not 


constables, 
not any } 


that this pro- 

lamation be published and affixed 
in some open place in every mare. 
ket town of this realm,.’’ 


‘To the above extracts, only one 
more shall be here added, from 
another public paper called The 


Newes, of May 18, 1664.—** His 
sacred majesty having declared it 
to be his royal will and purpose to 
continue the healing-of his peo- 
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ple for the evil during the month 
of May, and then give over tll 
Michaelmas next, I am command. 
ed to give notice thereof, that the 
people may not come up to the 
town in the interim, and lose 
their labour.”* 

From these premises it plainly ap- 
pears that the king really pretended 
to be endowed with the power or 
gift of working miracles, and of 
healing or curing one of the most 
obstinate and incurable diseases 
incident to the human frame, even 
by his touch. Most curious and 
ludicrous it surely must be, to see 
such a man as Charles making 
such @ pretension, and affecting to 
be hand and glove with heaven; 
and no less so to see the whole na- 
tion, or at least the whole body of 
the church folks, or national re- 
ligionists, (clergy and laity) which 
constituted the great bulk of the 
people, giving him full credit for 
every thing, and deeming the least 
doubt or hesitation about bis mi- 
raculous claims as a sure indica. 
tion of disloyalty, and scarcely 
short of high treason. Allowing 
or supposing his majesty to have 
really possessed this miraculous 
power, or supernatural healing 
gift, still it must appear rather a 
queer case that it should be affect- 


ed by the temperature of the sea- 
sons, and actually controlled, 
overpowered and crippled, as it 
were, by the hot weather ; and 
that the royal operator, in the 
meantime, in case he persisted in 
his benevolent practice, or labour 
of love, during the dog.days, and 
for sometime before and after, 
should be exposed to the immi- 
nent danger of some alarming con. 
tagion ; at least, he and his cour- 
tiers seemed evidently to have had 
such apprehension. In all this, 
however, his loyal aud admiring 
subjects could discover nothing, 
either marvellous or,suspicious, or 
yet any way inconsistent. ‘Their 
sovereign’s miraculous claims 
found in them the most ready ac- 
quiescence. With some, indeed, 
especially among the poor perse- 
cuted nonconformists, the case was 
otherwise. They disbelieved those 
royal pretensions. But it only 
served to strengthen the public 
prejudice against them; being 
generally looked upon as an ad- 
ditional and sure proof of their 
disaffection, or their moral and 
political depravity. — So much for 
Charles’s supernatural powers and 
miraculous deeds. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Mr. Belsham’s Reply'to “ Another 
Daventry Pupil.” (p. 26.) 
Essex House, February 1, 1813. 
SiR, 

When gentlemen, and especial. 
ly those whom I have the pleasure 
to call my friends, think proper 
to honour my works with their 


_ 
* See-the Athenum, No. 4, p. 360. 








animadversions, I feel myself re+ 
duced to an unpleasant dilemme. 
If Iam silent, | am supposed to 
concede the justice of the charge, 
or to treat the writer with a con- 
tempt which I never mean to do, 
except where pretended criticism 
is evidently the coarse vehicle of 
unprovoked rancourand malignity. 
But if I reply, I constantly, and 











unfortunately, however uninten- 
tionally, give offence. Litile did I 
suspect that my late strictures 
upon the first letter of the “ Old 
Daventry Pupil,” would have 
proved so great an annayance to 
the feelings of my worthy friend 
himself, or to those of his friend, 
the other Daventry Pupil, who 
has drawn his pen in his defence. 
I did not begin my letter with 
charging my old friend with the 
want either of Christian ‘* can- 
dour and humility,” or of common 
‘* cood manners ;” J introduced no 
sarcastic reflection, either upon 
his deviation from, or his adher. 
ence to, the principles of his edu- 
cation, nor upon his zeal for, or 
his indifference about, the promul- 
gation of what he believes to be 
Christian truth. 1 brought no in. 
jurious and unproved charge of 
** gross reflection’? upon the cha- 
racters. of eminently pious and 
useful. men; nor did J, after hav. 
ing thus, schooled. my worthy 
fnend, and after having exhibited 
a beautiful specimen of the 
spirit aa, which controversy ought 
to be. conducted, conclude my 
epistle, with gravely lamenting the 
interruption given to ** free, good. 
humoured correspondence,” and 
with a threat, that if my worthy 
friend did not submit to discipline 
with more humility and a better 
temper, I should have a worse 
opinion, both of his principles and 
his party than I had before. All 
this, Sir, may be very proper in 
its place ; very Consistent with good 
humour, good manners, Christian 
candour, and Christian humility ; 
and I have no doubt that gentle. 
men who write in this style are 
perfectly convinced of the meek- 
ness of their spirit and' the justice 
ef their rebukes. How far it would 
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be thought seemly for Unitarians, 
who are expected, poor patient 
creatures! to bear all and to re- 
taliate nothing, to use such lan- 
guage as this, I stay not to inquire : 
L only assert that this was not the 
language nor the spirit of my re- 
ply to my old friend the Old Pu- 
pil. My only intention was, in 
the first place, to resist the charge 
of misstating even an immaterial 
fact, and, in the second place, to 
rally my worthy friend, upon his 
making a serious business of a trifle, 
and likewise, upon his imputing to 
the author words which he never 
wrote, and then launching out 
into a confutation of his own error, 
as though it had been the error of 
the author. I also warned him 
against the introduction of names 
and the revival of old feuds, in 
which I will not, even now, follow 
the example either of my friend, 
or of my friend’s advocate, Now, 
Sir, in all this [I am not conscious 
that I felt the slightest degree of 
irritation, or expressed myself with 
any unbecoming asperity of lan- 
guage. Much less could I sus- 
pect that I had laid myself open 
to the charge, not only of a viola. 
tion of Christian humility, which 
I well know that our moderate 
friends do not regard as our most 
shining virtue, but even of com- 
mon good manners, which some 
of usare allowed to possess ;—-and 
that by this one slip, I had even 
tarnished the reputation of a long 
life. But I believe, Sir, that the 
fact is, that we dealers in contro. 
versy do not always know what 
manner of spirit we are of, And 
of one thing I am certain, from 
long and large experience, that 
our language, however guarded, is 
liable to be misunderstood, and 
our intentions, however upright 
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to be misjudged. Could I have 
thought it possible, Mr. Editor, 
that what was meant as innocent 
pleasantry, would have been so 
galling to the feelings of my worthy 
friend and of his partizans, I 
would certainly have abstained 
from it altogether, and would have 
been as tame, as solemn and as 
dull, as any of your gentlest read. 
ers could desire. But though lam 
willing to give up raillery, I must 
not sacrifice truth even in trifles. 
My assertion was, that Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s congregation did not chuse 
as hissuccessor the minister whom 
he recommended, but another who 
had a higher reputation for ortho. 
doxy than the Dr. himself. This 
information and much more, I re- 
ceived from contemporary wit 
nesses, some of whom were actu. 
ally present at the church-meeting, 
when the election took place, and 
who reluted to me what passed 
upon the occasion. It is now 
sixty-two years last November, 
since Dr. Doddridge died. And 
my worthy friends, however ven. 
erable or respectable at present, 
were at that time only ten or fif. 
teen years of age: and they must 
excuse me, if I prefer the testi- 
mony of eye and ear witnesses, to 
their juvenile opinions and puerile 
recollections. As to what happen- 
ed ten years afterwards this depo. 
nent sayeth nothing. 

I now, Sir, take leave of this 
momentuus Controversy, and if my 
worthy friends chuse to write any 
more upon the subject, they are 
welcome to keep possession of the 
field and to exult in their victory, 
As to myself, though 

“ Peace is my dear delight, not Fleu- 

ry’s more,” 
yet I find, like other and greater 
men, that the weapons of war, 
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when once taken up, cannot be 
laid down at pleasure. Yet still, 
a foreign war is better than a civil 
one. And I, with less reluctance, 
gird on the harness, to encounter 
the fierce attack of the son of the 
late Bishop Horsley, who ts in 
great wrath at the review which | 
have exhibited of his father’s cune 
troversy with Dr. Priestley, in an 
Appendix to the Calm Inquiry. 
But though he advances to the 
combat with all the insolence of 
a ‘* giant refreshed with wine,” I 
feel great confidence, that if you 
will indulge me with a few pages, 
in three or four of your succeeding 
Repositories, this vaunting Goliah, 
who sets at defiance the armies oi 
Israel, shall be laid prostrate be. 
fore the ark, with a sling anda 
stone, though hurled by an obscure 
and a feeble hand. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS BELSHAM, 





Spiritual Supremacy of Jesus 
Christ ; being part of an Ad- 
dress to a Christian Church, im 
Answer to the Question, ** What 
is at tu be a Christian ?”” 

What is it to be a Christian ?— 

‘* What is it?’ replies the con- 

science of a wicked man,—** It is 

to be the reverse of me.’’ “* Whatis 
it?” says the heart of a good man, 

** It is to be what I wish to be, 

but what I fear I am not sufficient. 

ly.” “ What is it??? asks the 
understanding of every thinking 
man, ** Itis to be what no man 
can be, by the accident of birth, 
by inheritance, or by fortune, of 
without personal reflection and in- 
dividual exertion,’’ 

The Christian takes his name 
from Jesus Christ, who is his chief 
and leader. He has but this one 














master; and his first duty, and the 
first criterion of his character, is 
obedience to his Lord. There is 
no other name set forth by Heaven, 
to influence our faith and worship 
ahd manners. ‘The authority of 
Jesus is pre-eminent; he is head 
over all things to the church. 

The Christian’s obedience to 
Christ, is not of the nature of 
Divine worship ; on the contrary, 
it is anact of Christian duty, en- 
joined by Jesus on all his disciples, 
to worship God the Father, and 
him only. Respect to Christ is 
virtually reverence of God who 
sent him, and who when he, by a 
miraculous voice, proclaimed him 
his Well-beloved Son, commanded 
all the world to hear him. 

It is required of us, as Chris. 
tians, to receive Christ in the sense 
in which he lays claim to our re- 
gards, that is, (among other re. 
spects,) as a spiritual /egts/ator, 
the only one competent to make 
Jaws in the Church, which shall 
be binding on the conscience. He 
claimed this authority, and God 
sanctioned his claims but he dele. 
gated it to no one else; he has had, 
properly speaking, no successor. 
That, therefore, which he estab- 
lished must be left untouched till 
the times of reformation, when 
he shall come with still larger 
powers than before, and new model 
and improve even his own econo. 
my: that which he ordained not, 
cannot be imposed by authority on 
any of his followers. Christians 
are, as individuals, toexercise their 
independent judgment upon every 
religious subject that falls under 


their cognizance, and Christian so- | 


Cletics must, in a great number of 
Cases, regulate their proceedings by 
their own discretion; bat this 1s 
# main Christian principle, the 
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pillar of truth, never to be weak. 
ened Gr undermined, that no man 
or body of men has any right to 
impose articles of faith or terms 
of communion upon his or their 
brethren, which the head of the 
church has not enacted,—or even 
to enforce any that he has clearly 
enacted, by any other mode than 
argument and persuasion, No 
man or church is to be condemned 
for any tenet conscientiously held ; 
but the moment such man or 
church attempts to urge that tenet 
upon me, conuary to my cone 
victions, there is an invasion of 
my rights, an usurpation of the 
lordship of Jesus, and it becomes 
my imperious duty, to resist the 
attack with Christian weapons,and 
to stand fast in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made me free. 
Here is the true ground of our 
dissent from the Church of Eng. 
land and all national churches, 
antecedently to all inquiry into 
their doctrines. It matters not 
whether they mean to establish 
truth or error; they are, in themes 
selves, radically vicious; they make 
claims which Christ has never 
sanctioned, which he has forbidden, 
and to which no Christian ought 
to submit. They connect the church 
with the state, which our Léd has 
declared separate, in that good 
confession before Pontius Pilate, 
which ought to be inscribed on our 
churches, engraved, as with the 
pen ot a diamond, on a rock for 
ever ;-—AMy kingdom is not of this 
world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world then would my servants 


Sight ; but now 1s my kingdom not 


from hence, They make the ma. 
gistrate or the legislature the judge 
of truth, which is independent ef 
them, and cannot. be helped or 
hindered by their decisions. They 
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are connected with formal articles 
of faith, whereas none such were 
laid down by our Lord, who 
has leitit the glory of Christianity, 
that it is not reduced to a creed :— 
itis the religion of a few plain facts, 
depending on evidence, requiring 
no learning to make them clear and 
no worldly power to enforce them ; 
he that studies them will under- 
stand them, and he that believes 
them and enters into their practi- 
cal import, is, without and in spite 
of opulent establishments and of- 
ficious civil powers, a genuine 
Christian. They must, once more, 
be supported and guarded by pe. 
nal statutes, for I speak the expe- 
rience of 1500 years, when I say 
thatit isessential to the existence of 
an bierarchy, to have rewards for 
right believingand punishments for 
wrong, immunities and privileges 
for orthodoxy, disqualifications 
and disgrace for heresy. But how 
does this system of things agree 
with the genius of Christianity, the 
spirit of Jesus? tle, in the days 
of his flesh, judged and punished 
no man for his faith or his want of 
it; but his daring followers have 
adjudged themselves wiser and 
more powerful than he, and have 
usurped an office, that ot determin- 
ing on men’s minds and _ hearts, 
which he left to his Father, 

I shall confine this address to this 
one point, because it appears to me 
that the very first principle of a 
Christian character is the acknow- 
ledgment of no authority but 
Christ’s, under God, in matters of 
reiigion, and because this all-im- 
portant principle is trom ignorance 
or from conformity to the world, 
too little brought forward by those 
whose religious profession cannot 
be vindicated without it. Itis true 
that as worshippers of one God, 


the Father, only, we should have 
a good ground of dissent from 
a ‘Trinitarian established church, 
if divine authority could be pro. 
duced tor the alliance between 
church and state ; but there being 
no such authority to be shewn, the 
first error of an hierarchy, the 
error of errers, Is its being an 
hierarchy. Its constitution 1s of 
little moment; the building itself 
stands upon stolen ground. No 
room could have been gained for 
it, but by direct and grievous en. 
croachment; and therefore, whe. 
ther the erection be Athanasian or 
Unitarian in its form, I would 
equally plead that, according to 
the declared mind and will of the 
only Lord of conscieuce, it ought 
not to have been set up, but ought, 
on the contrary, to be taken down 
with as much haste as 1s compat- 
tible with the safety of those em- 
ployed in its demolition. 

I confess, my brethren, I have 
not that (as I conceive, misnam- 
ed,) candour, which would hold 
parley with error, and enter into 
compromise with spiritual wicked. 
ness in high places. T would aim 
to be a faithful subject of the 
Prince of Life and Lord of Glory, 
and while I would yield to none 
in obedience to Cesar, within his 
own jurisdiction, I would be the 
first to denounce and oppose him, 
when he steps out of it, and in- 
vades the province of * another 
king, one Jesus.” 

To be a Christian is then, in @ 
word, to call Jesus Lord ; to re- 
nounce all other authority in ree 
ligion; and to maintain the inte- 
rests of his spiritual kingdom. + He 
has given us truth in trust, say- 
ing ** Occupy till I come ;”-and 
miserable will be our feelings*and 
wretched our fate, if im giving an 
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account of our stewardship, we 
have to say, ** We bartered away 
the jewel for the phantom reputa- 
tion, or the thick clay of worldly 
gain:” or, ‘* We surrendered it 
up toa worm, lifting its head to 
power and state.” A. 


Reflections on a Death-bed. 
March 28, 1812. 
Sir, 

Before I reached my 20th year, 
{ happened to read a celebrated 
French novel, which is, by the 
generality of parents, and perhaps 
with reason, judged unfit and dan. 
gerous for the perusal of youth. 
There is, however, one passage In 
it with which I was so much de- 
fighted, that 1 wrote it out, and 
keeping the paper in my pocket- 
book, read it over and over with 
undiminished pleasure, through a 
course of years. Some time ago, 
! had a dangerous illness, and at 
a time when I believed my life 
drawing near its close, I wished 
again to hear it read, and as it 
even then seemed equally just and 
interesting, it appears, as far as my 
judgment goes, to have a value 
which justifies my offering it to 
your readers; many of whom 
may have neither the wish or op- 
portunity of perusing the work 
trom which it is taken. ‘Ihe he- 
roine of the piece is on her death. 
bed, and a minister attending her, 
she thus addresses him :— 

** [ have lived and I die in the 
Protestant communion, whose 
maxims are deduced from scrip- 
ture and reason; concerning which 
my heart bath ‘always confirmed 
what my lips have uttered ; and 
though | may not always have had 
that docility in regard to your pie- 
cepts, which perhaps I ought, it 
has arieen from my aversion to all 
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kind of hypocrisy: that which I 
could not believe, I never could 
profess; IT have always sincerely 
sought what was most conforme 
able to truth and the glory of my 
Creator. 1 may have been deceived 
in my research; not having the 
vanity to think I have been always 
intheright. I may, indeed, have 
been constantly in the wrong; but 
my intention has been invariably 
good. ‘This was as much as was 
in my own power. If God did not 
vouchsafe to enlighten my under- 
standing farther, he is too merciful 
and just to demand of me an ace 
count of what he has not commit- 
ted to my care, 

‘ This, Sir, is all I think neces- 
sary to say on the opinions I pro- 
As to the rest, let my pre. 
sent situation answer for me, With 
my head distracted by illness, and 
subje cted to the delirium ofa fever, 
is it now a proper time to endfa- 
vour to reason better .than T did 
in health, when my understanding 
was unimpaired and as sound as I 
received it from my Maker?—If 
1 was deceived then, am I less 
liable to be so now? and in my 
present weakness does it depend 
on me to believe otherwise than I 
did when in full health and strength 
of body and mind? It is our rea. 
son which determines our belief, 
but mine has lost its best faculties ; 
what dependance then could he 
made on the opinions I should 
now adopt without it? What now 
remains for me to do, is to appeal 
to what I believed before; for the 
uprightness of my intention is the 
though l 


fess. 


same, have lost my 
judgment. if I am inan error, | 


am sorry for and detest tt ; and 
this is sufficient to set my hear€ at 
ease as to my belief. 4 


‘“ With respect to °ry prépita- 
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tion for death, that, Sir, is made; 
badly, indeed, I own, but itis done 
in the best manner 1 could; and 
at least much better than I can do 
itnow. I endeavoured to discharge 
that important part of my duty 
before I] became incapable of it. 
I prayed in health—when I was 
strong I struggled with divine 
grace for favour ; at present, now 
I am weak, I am resigned and 
rely upon it. The best prayers of 
the sick are patience and resigna- 
tion, ‘The preparation for death 
is a good life, I know of no other. 
While I conversed with you, while 
I meditated by myself, while I en. 
deavoured to discharge the duties 
which providence ordained for me; 
it was then that I was preparing 
for death, for meeting my God 
and judge at my last hour. It was 
then I adored him with all my 
faculties and powers: what more 
can lL now do, when I have lost 
them? Is my languid soul in a 
condition to raise itself to the Al- 
mighty ? this remnant of a half 
extinguished life, absorbed in pain, 
is it worthy of being offered up to 
God ?—no Sir, he leaves it me to 
employ it fur those he taught me 
to love, and from whom it is his 
sovereign will that I should now 
depart ; I am going to leave them 
to go to him; it is, therefore, 
with them I should now concern 
myself; I shall soon have nothing 
to do but with him alone: the 
fast pleasure I take on earth shall 
be in doing my last duty; is not 
that to serve him and to do his 
will; to discharge all those duties 
which humanity enjoins me, be- 
fore I throw it off entirely? What 
have I to do to calm troubles 
which I have not? my conscience 
i§ not troubled: if sometimes it 
has accused me, it has done it 


more when I was in health than at 
present. It tells me now that God 
is more merciful than I am crimi- 
nal; and my confidence increases 
as I find my approach nearer to 
him. Ido not present him with 
an imperfect, tardy or forced re- 
pentance, which, dictated by fear, 
can never be truly sincere, and is 
only a snare by which the false 
penitent 1s deceived. I do not 
present him with the service of the 
remnant and latter end of my days, 
full of pain and sorrow, a prey to 
sickness, grief, anxiety, death ; 
and which I would not dedicate to 
his service, till I could do nothing 
else. No, I present before him 
my whole life, full, indeed, of er- 
rors and faults, but exempt from 
the remorse of the impious and 
the crimes of the wicked. 

* To what punishment can a 
just God condemn me? The re- 
probate, it is said, hate him. 
Must he not first make me not love 
him? No, I fear not to be found 
one of that number. O, thou 
great eternal Being! Supreme 
Intelligence! Source of life and 
happiness! Creator! Preserver ! 
Father! Lord of nature! God, 
powerful and good, of whose ex- 
istence I never doubted for a mo- 
ment, and under whose eye I have 
ever delighted to live! I know, 
I rejoice that Iam going to appear 
before thy throne. In a few 
days my soul, delivered from its 
earthly tabernacle, shall begin to 
pay thee, more worthily, that ho- 
mage which will constitute my 
happiness to all eternity. I look 
upon what I shall be til] that mo- 
ment comes, as nothing. My 
body, indeed, still lives; but my 
intellectual life is at anend. Iam 
at the end of my career, and am 
already judged from what is past. 
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To suffer, to die, is all that I have 
now to do: and this is nature’s 
work. I have endeavoured to live 
in such a manner as to have no 
occasion to concern myself at 
death, and now it approaches, I 
see it without fear. Those who 
sleep in the bosom of a Father, are 
in no fear of being awaked.” 


M. H. 


A Dialogue on our Obligation to 
study the Scriptures, and to 
act on the Motives which they 
prescribe, even though their 
Divine Origin should be uncer - 
tain, 

A.—You tell me that you find 
yourself able to avoid all gross of. 
fences, all sensual indulgences, 
all sorts of debauchery, and, you 
believe, every instance of cruelty 
and injustice; that you perform 
as many acts of benevolence as 
you think consistent with your 
circumstances; in short, that you 
act up to all the obligations of 
morality, and that your conscience 
does not reproach you with any 
crimes performed, nor with any 
duties omitted. You profess your- 
self satisfied with such conduct, 
and not only with your conduct, 
(which is, indeed, more free from 
vice than that of almost any body 
I know,) but also with the motive 
that gives birth to it, though you 
confess that you are living in great 
ignorance of the scriptures, and 
do not pretend to any higher in- 
citement to good, hor think any 
higher motive necessary to your 
salvation than the wish of promot- 
ing the welfare of your fellow men. 
You say, what could I better, if I 
acted on scripture motives? If I 
found myself unable to abstain 
from the commission of evil, or in- 
disposed to do good, } would then 


seek for some new motive of action; 
—I would then search the scrip- 
tures? But so long as I feel no 
such deficiency in myself, I can- 
not see the necessity for better prin. 
ciples than those I possess. What 
tie is there on me to search the 
scriptures? ‘Todo so may be a dan- 
gerous experiment. It may stag- 
ger me in my present way of think. 
ing, without giving me any power 
of adopting a better. It may de. 
prive me of the satisfaction | at 
present feel, whilst it cannot in- 
spire me with a more perfect self. 
complacency. What can I do 
better than well? What assur- 
ance of doing well can I have 
stronger than the self-satisfaction 
I now feel? God has implanted 
conscience in our breasts, as a 
sure guide to right conduct; a 
certain, and never-failing test, by 
which to estimate our actions 
justly. By that test I have ex. 
amined mine; and I repeat that it 
decides in my favour. What can I 
wish for more? What surer evi- 
dence can I have of my own 
safety ?* 

Such is the language which you 
hold to me, and the substance of 
itis, ** What tie is there on me 
to study the scriptures?” This I 
will answer, by enquiring what is 
the crime of not doing it? 

Suppose that some time after 
the death of a very dear friend, 
your instructor and guide, whom 
you had loved for his virtues and 
reverenced for his wisdom, there 
should appear in the world a book, 
which was reported to be the pro- 
duction of his pen. Suppose that 
the greater part of the world 
should have agreed to attribute it 





* The resder will see in this language 
something of the spirit of Hume, 
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to hin; thata ve ry gre at propor- 
tion ot the best and wisest men 
you know, should declare the evi. 
dence 1p favour of his having writ. 
ten it, to be very strong and con. 
vincing. Suppose that you could 
scarcely mix in any society where 
serious subjects were discussed, 
without hearing this book referred 
LO, as one of Uncommon excellence 
and the composition of your for- 
mer intimate. Should you not 
think yourself the most unreason- 
able ot all beings, if, without ex- 
amining into the testimony which 
declared against such an opinion, 
you decided that the book in ques. 
tion was not the production of 
your friend. But this injustice 
you are guilty of towards God, if 
you declare your disbelief of the 
divine origin of the scriptures, 
without having examined into the 
evidence which is brought forward 
to prove their origin divine. This, 
however, is a piece of blind in- 
justice that I trust you are not so 
irrational as to be guilty of. ‘lo 
come more immediately to your 
own case ;—=Should you not think 
that you paid the memory of your 
deceased friend a very ill mpli- 
ment, if you gave yourself no 
trouble to ascertain, whether this 
so much talked of book was really 
his production? If you neglected 
to examine into either the evidence 
that offered itself to you from with- 
out, or its internal evidence of 
Renuineness? Yet this insult du 
you offer to God if you neglect to 
examine all the proofs that can 
be adduced of the truth of holy 
writ. ; 

Further, after having been per. 
suaded to investigate the evidence, 
and having convinced yourself 
that the book in question did in- 
deed come from the hand of your 


lamented instructor, should you 
not be most anxious to drink deep 
of his doctrines ; to instruct your. 
self in bis sentiments ; to Contorm 
to the advice, and catch the spirit 
of the man, whose Opinion you 
had been accustomed so much to 
reverence? Should you not confi. 
dently presume that the instruc. 
tions of that man whom you had 
known to be so good and so wise, 
must be wholesome and profitable? 
Should you not think it almost 
criminal, if, with such means ot 
improvement in your reach, you 
neglected to seize them? Yet this 
criminal neglect you are guilty of 
towards God, your best and kind. 
est friend, when, believing that the 
scriptures are his word, you neg- 
lect to study them, 

B.— As to the genuineness or 
authenticity of the scriptures, ] 
am not disposed to dispute about 
them. If they are true, I think 
that they were written for the use 
of such only as feel the want of 
them; such as cannot curb their 
passions withoutthem. I, whether 
constitutionally without strong 
passions, or from any other cause, 
feel no such want. I have there- 
fore, no stimulus to enquire into 
the force of those proofs which 
you so often press upon me. ‘The 
scriptures may or may not be true, 
I have never yet taken the trouble 
seriously to scrutinize them, nor— 

A.—There let me stop you. By 
contessing that the scriptures may 
be true, you condemn yourself as 
a rational being. If the scriptures 
may be true, then you may (as li 
they are true you certainly will) be 
condemned for not acting in all 
you do from that motive, which 
they prescribe as the only one 
that will be accepted ; the only 
one by which any deed can be 
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sanctified, or find favour in the 
eyes of our Maker. If you would 
take the trouble to read the scrip- 
tures, you would find them de- 
claring throughout, the absolute 
necessity of acting from this mo- 
tive, which is the desire of pleas- 
ing God in every thing that we 
undertake. And it is nothing to 
call in question the justice of 
God’s requiring such motive from 
us: he had a right to prescribe to 
men what terms he pleased, and 
it is not for us to object to them, 
unless we think fit to set our own 
wisdom against omniscience ; and 
‘ven though we were disposed so 
to do, still, unless we were also 
able to set our power against that 
vf the Almighty, unless we could 
overcome omnipotence, we shall 
tind our only satiety in obedience.* 

From what I have said, then, 
it is Obvious that you may incur 
some danger by neglecting the 
scriptures—a danger no less than 
the possibility of incurring eternal 
panishment. Now, by making 
‘hem the rule of your life, you at 
‘east run no sort of risk; if they 
Jo no good, they can do no harm. 
If, as to man, ail things end with 
this life ; -or if a strict compliance 
with scriptural injunctions will 
sive us no claim to future reward ; 
ii we are to enjoy eternal bliss 
without such compliance ; or if we 
are never to enjoy it at all;—stll, 
in any case, you will not be the 
worse off, for having been guided 
ry the gospel, Nobody will say, 
hat it is bad, or dangerous, and 
hat obedience to it will render us 





_ © Tf the case were otherwise then as 
it it——if we were to be rewarded ci pu- 
nished as aur consktutiona! propensities to 
mike or evil differ, then indeed, 
we with some shew of reason, 
call tn qelien the justice of God. 
VOL, VIII. Pr 


fit objects of punishment. But if 
that word be true which declares 
that they shall incur eternal mise. 
ry who act not according to its 
spirit and decrees, or who act 
agreeably to those decrees from 
any other than the motive pre- 
scribed, viz. the desire of obeymyg 
God ; if, L say, this be the real 
state of the case, do but consider 
fora moment what he willdraw up. 
on himseli who has dared to neolect 
the scripture terms of salvation, 
Think how irrationally and tm- 
providently he acts, who chooses 
rather to go on in a course of life 
which may or may not be punish- 
ed with the greatest conceivable 
misery, than to live in that state 
in which he is certainly: safet 
Hlow would such conduct be con. 
demned in worldly matters ! How 
much would a minister (however 
well meaning) be censured for his 
stupidity, who, when he might 
udopt such measures as would wm. 


fallibly defend his country from 


the attacks of its enemy, should 
yet resort to those which left its 
safety uncertain. You say, that 
you are satisfied with yourself and 
that you cannot acknowledge the 
necessity of any better motive to 
action than that which influences 
you. But if you acknowledge 
that the scriptures may be true, 
and also grant (which you must 
do, if you examine them) that 
those scriptures make the wish to 
serve God, the only saving motive 
of our conduct; you must then 
allow, that, by acting from eny 
other motive, you may incur eter. 
nal punishment. 


And with respect to conscience; “ 


you misrepresent the fact. Con- 
science is not a daculty of itself 
sufficient ta lead us-to a perfect 


knowledge of what actions are 


I 
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right and what wrong. Conscience 
is the testimony of reason deciding 
for or against us, “f accusing or 
excusing us;’? but as our reason 
is imperfect, so the decision which 
it gives, 1. c. the judgment of con. 
science must sometimes be wrong. 
Conscience did not teach the an. 
cients that revenge was a crime ; 
it would not have taught you so, 
unless your reason be stronger and 
more perfect than theirs, which 
you will scarcely afiirm it to be. 
It 1s true you do know and ac- 
knowledge that revenge 7s a crime; 
but how do you know it? Through 
those very scriptures which you 
yet think not of the first moment. 
By no other means, through no 
other channel, could the discove. 
ry be made; ther~ is no other 
moral or religious code which 
holds the same doctrine. 

It appears then, my dear friend 
that we require some better guide 
than mere reason or conscience, 
and we know that the best and 
wisest men have, for many ages, 
agreed to acknowledge the scrip- 
tures as this guide; let us then 
ask ourselves, ifit be not the height 
of pride and self-sufficiency to re. 
ject, without the strictest exami- 
nation, or even to neglect, that 
which so many better abd wiser 
men have believed and acted on, 
Let us not venture to sit down sa- 
tished with any other motives than 
those which the gospel exacts, till 
we have convinced ourselves, by 
the most irrefragable arguments, 
and the most indubitable proofs, 
that we are safe in so doing. 
Otherwise we act the part of the 
stupid minister before mentioned, 
with this aggravation of the case, 
that whereas he could but incur 
for his folly the vengeance of man, 
and that for a very short period, 


we may be exposing ourselves to 
the wrath of God for alt eternity. 
I will make use of one other argue 
ment to shew the injustice that you 
do, both to yourself and to God, 
by not studying the scripttres, 
Let us suppose, that you Wished 
to perfect yourself in mathema. 
tics 5 would you not iake ‘some 
trouble to ascertain the readiest 
means of so doing? As, for in. 
stance, how to find out the best 
masters, how to possess yourself 
of the best books, in short, so far 
as your means went, how to pro- 
cure every convenience for the 
ready and certain attainment of 
your end? Now you must and 
do, [am sure, think it the most 
desirable thing in the world, to 
know and practise the best method 
of securing the favour and appro. 
bation of your Maker: and yet 
vou neglect, entirely neglect, that 
book which professes to teach the 
best, nay, the only means of gain- 
ing av-end the most important that 
you can possibly have in view. 
And this indifference you manifest, 
even though the best and wisest 
men declare their belief, that the 
said book can do all it professes. 
You confess, that it behoves all 
men to serve God acceptably, and 
yet you neglect those rules of con. 
duct, which, if you were to ask 
the first man that you meet in the 
street for a spiritual guide,’ he 
would direct you to, as best cal- 
culated to answer your end, and 
written for that very purpose. 
Thus then you are not half so 
anxious to promote your eternal 
welfare, as you would be to pef- 
fect yourself in mathematics ; nor 
a hundredth part so much inter- 
ested in a question which relates 
to your everlasting happiness oF 
misery, as 1 haveseen you in some 
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political. dispute, the subject of 
which was, the ‘good or bad cons 
duct of this or that ministry. If 
I were to tel] you that you have no 
love for your country, you would 
be vastly indignant; but you bear 
with the utmost composure to hear 
from me that you have no religion. 
Is this the part of wisdom?) Does 
it agree with your usual good 
sense? Js it consistent with your 
general prudence? Is it of a piece 
with the justness of your judg- 
ment on most occasions? Surely 
not, 


Hume and Mrs. Hannah More. 


Sir, February.3, 1813. 

I agree with 4 Constant Read- 
er (pp. 32, 33). that the fear of 
being left in solitude and darkness 
may happen to possess the minds 
even of the firmest believers in re. 
velation: I further admit, that 
examples, such as those alleged 
by the writers on whom he ani. 
madverts, should be very cau. 
tiously adduced and very tempe- 
rately anplied ; and, lastly, I join 
him in condemning the style and 
tone in which ‘ many zealots of 
the present day’? speak of the 
deaths of those of “* their fellow 
creatures” who have not subscrib- 
ed to the evidences of Christianity. 
Christianity, doubtless, is ill de. 
fended by the reasonings which 
these men employ and by the spi- 
rit which they exercise in its vin- 
dication. 

Coinciding thus far with your 
correspondent, £ beg permission 
to point out what I take to be an 
inaccuracy in the following sen 
tence of his letter: 

‘© A celebrated female writer, 
‘0 @recent work, has laboured all 
in her power to convince us, that 
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Huime’s was a miserable death. 
bed”? 

This celebrated female writer, 
I presume, is the author of Prag. 
trcal Pi ty, the nineteenth chap. 
ter of which work has for its title 
‘* Happy Deaths,’’ and, after exe 
amining as much of it as relates to 
the subject at issue, 1 can affirm, 
that the statement of your “* Cone 
stant Reader" is inadvertently exe 
aggerated. Mrs. M. does xoé 
‘¢ labour all in her power to con- 
vince us, that Hume’s was a mi 
serable death-bed.”? She does ine 
deed endeavour to shew (with what 
success let others judge) that the 
closing scene.of ** this eminent hise 
torian and philosopher” mght not 
be in truth so bappy as is repre 
sented by his friend Dr. Adam 


Smith. But sheis far from assert- 
ing that it was wretched. They 
«sé 


are the dyimg horrors of * the 
sage of Ferney’? on which she exe 
patiates : in the case of Mr. Hume, 
she was unable to discover any 
thing which resembled them. 

A Constant Reader might, with 
greater justice, have complained 
of Mrs. M. for her treatment of 
the author of ‘* The Wealth of 
Nations.”—After strongly censure 
ing what she regards as his extra. 
vagaat eulogium on Hume, she 
says of this ‘* eloquent panegy- 
rist,”’ 

‘¢ With as insidious an innuen.~ 
do as has ever been thrown out 
against revealed religion, he goes 
on to observe, that perhaps at is 
one of the very worst circumstances 
against Christianity, that very few 
of its professors were ever either 
so moral, so humane, or could so 
philosophically govern their pase 
sions, as the sceptical David > 
Hume.” 

Now, Sir, although these words 
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may, I suppose, be found in the 
earlier editions of Dr. Smith’s Let- 
ter to the late Mr, Strahan, they 
are wanting in the recent impres- 
sions of it ;* from which circum. 
stance we may fairly infer, that 
the writer had judged proper to 
suppress them, and, consequently, 
that they should not be used as the 
materials of a charge against his 
memory. 

There was much to be admired 
in the virtues of Mr. Hlume as a 
man, and in his talents as a writer. 
However, let me not be accused 
of bigotry, if I venture to suggest, 
that his character might have been 
yet more exemplary, his last mo. 
ments yet happier and more in. 
structive, had he taken the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament for 
the rule of his life and the charter 
of his hope. 


Yours, &c. N. 





-_—_— 


Cases of Thomas Aikenhead and 
Paul Best. 


SIR, February 7, 1813. 

I can offer Bidellianus, (p. 17.) 
but little additional information 
respecting the case of Aikenhead. 
The following is, however, at his 
service. 

I have an 18mo volume, en. 
tituled, Institutions of the Crimi. 
nal Law of Scotland, for the use 
of the Students who attend the 
Lectures of Alexander Bayne, J.P. 
[Juris Professor.] Edinburgh, 
1748, 

At page 5, are the following 
passages, underthe title Blasphemy: 

** According to our written law, 
the punishment of b/asphemy is 
death: and the first species there. 





* Even in the edition of 1782, eight 
years Lefore Dr. Smith’s death. 
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of consists in the railing upon, or 
cursing God, that is, uttering im. 
precations against the Almighty, 
(uiless the offender is under fhe 
power of madness) without distine- 
tion whether he continues in the 
practice of it or not; for the single 
act constitutes the crime. The 
second consists in the denying the 
existence of the Supreme Being 
or any of the persons of the bless 
ed Trinity, and therein persever- 
ing obstinately to the last; for re- 
iterated denial does not fully con- 
stitute the crime, because the sta- 
tute admits of repentance before 
conviction, as a complete expia- 
tion. Act 21. Parl. 1. Sess. }. 
Charles IT. 

“ This Act, 1661, is ratified 
by Act 11. Sess. 5. K. William. 
And it is farther thereby provided, 
that none shall, either in discourse 
or writing, call in question the ex. 
istence of God or any of the per- 
sons of the Trinity, or the autho. 
rity of the scriptures, orthe Divine 
Providence in the government 6 
the Universe. And that the pu- 
nishment of the first offence shall 
be imprisonment, till satisfaction 
given by public repentance in sack 
cloth. Of the second, a fine of 4 
year’s valued rent of the real ¢s 
tate and a twentieth part of the 
personal estate. The trial of both 
which is competent to the inferior 
judges. That the punishment o 
the third offence shall be death. 
to be tried only by the justtces. 
Upon these two Acts we had one 
noted trial, in the case of Tomas 
Atkenhead, anno 1696, who wa 
thereupon convicted and ext 
cuted.”? One of your correspo" 


dents in Scotland can probably 
gain access to, and give some ace 
count of the noted trial bere me! 
tioned by the Professor. 














In England, the latest instance 
I have found of persecution unto 
death, by the executioner, (if the 
punishment were really inflicted,) 
occurred in 1645, to the indelible 
disgrace of the Long Parliament. 
I quote the following passage from 
their own historian and one of their 
most eminent members, WAstelock. 
Mem. (Ed. 1732.) P. 190. 

‘©1645, Jan. 28, The day of 
the monthly fast. Inthe evening 
the house met, and heard a report 
from the Committee of Plundered 
Ministers, of the blasphemies of 
one Paul Best, who dented the 
Trinty of the Godhead, and the 
Deity of Christ and the Holy 
Ghost. ‘The House ordered him 
to be kept close prisoner, and an 
Ordinance to be brought in, to pu- 
nish him with death.’? ‘To these 
new forcers of conscience, who 
could thus prepare themselves by 
a fast, not to let the oppressed gc 
free, but to smite with the fist of 


mickedness, Milton might well 

sayy 

Because you have thrown off your prelate 
lord 


And with stiff vows renounc'd his Liturgy, 

Dare ye, for this, adjure the civil sword 

To force our consciences, that Christ set 
Sree. 


I know not any instance of juridi- 
cal enormity which exceeds, and 
very few which equal, this design, 
to destroy a prisoner by an ex post 
facto law. Yet I doubt whether 
this Ordinance were really passed ; 
for I find the Assemb/y of Divines, 
in their sanguinary attempt against 
Biddle, obliged to“ solicite the Par- 
liament, and procure a Draconic 
Ordinance (May 2, 1648), for in- 
flicting the punishment of death 
upon those that held opinions con. 
trary to the Presbyterian points, 
about the Trinity and other doc. 


Quaker Doctrine of the Trinity. 
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trines, whom they named blas- 
phemers and hereticks.” Thus 
writes the author of A short Ac- 
count of the Life of John Biddle, 
M. A. sometimes of Magdalene 
Hall, Oxon, (P. 5, in: Unit. 
Tracts, 4to. 1691.) I shall be 
much obliged to any of your read- 
ers, who will communicate, or 
refer me to, a further account of 
Paul Best and the story of his 
persecution. 


R. 


Quaker Doctrine of the Trinity. 
SIR, 

As you have lately given your 
readers a very interesting account 
of the expulsion of a worthy mem- 
ber of the Society of ‘* Friends’’ 
(no longer it seems, as they were 
formerly thought, to liberty and 
free enquiry), for questioning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it may 
not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
many of your readers to learn, 
from the following document, what 
sort of a Trinity it is, which at 
least some highly accredited mem. 
bers of this Society profess to be- 
lieve. I was furnished with it by 
a Friend who had questioned my 
right to consider myself a Chris« 
tian, because I was understood 
not to believe in the Divinity of 
Christ ; and to whom I had an- 
swered, that, if by Divinity was 
meant “ Divine commission and 
authority,” I believed it as firmly 
as any person:—but, that if 
this term meant ‘‘ essential Deity, 
equality with the Father,” I cer. 
tainly did not believe at, nor 
could I conceive that any person 
could prove such a doctrine from 
the scriptures. My friend declined 
entering into any explayations, 
observing that it was not the prac- 
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tice of their Socicty to engage in 
theol: gical controversy ; but re- 
quested some short aud simple tX- 
position of my general notiobs ; 
expressing, at the same time, no 
great reluctance to give the Qua- 
kerecreed, in return. Accordingly, 
I sent Dr. Priestley’s Appeal, 
witb Elwali’s ‘Prial appended to it; 
which last [ thought would be 
likely to be react by bim with par- 
ticular interest on account of the 
author’s partial connection with 
the Socicty of Friends. In return 
I received the following paper :— 


*© On the Unity of the Gradhead, 
under the different Appellations 
of Father, Sonand Holy Spirit, 


*€The Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are not three distinct per- 
soms or essences, but essentially 
and identically one and the same, 
each signifying the one true God, 
and not collectively implying a 
composition or aggregate, in the 
essentiality of the Divinity. For 
he is a pure, simple, perfect Being, 
independently supreme, without 
parts and without mixture, inca. 
pable of addition or diminution, 
having in himself inherently and 
incomprehensibly all possible per. 
fection. 

** The different appellations of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit are, 
nevertheless, not to be used indif. 
ferently or indiscriminately one for 
another, because they are properly 
and consistently used only, as this 
one supreme, self-existing essence 
ts considered in different points of 
view, 

“* For when considered asthe great 
First Cause of all things, from 
whence the whole universe of ani- 
mate and inanimate creation solel 
derives its origin and existence, he 


is very expressively and significant- 
ly called the Father. 

“When he is considered as acting 
in and actuating his creatures, and 
administering unto them such suite 
able helps as their situations in the 
scale of existence requires, more 
especially in this spiritual and sub- 
stantial dispensation, he is then 
with equal propriety termed the 
Son. 

** Again, as he measurably acts 
in the hearts of menindividually, in 
reproving and correcting them for 
every impurity of action and inten. 
tion, in manifesting in them, with 
convincing, self-evident and unde. 
niable clearness, the path that 
leads to eternal blessedness with 
himself; and in enabling them, by 
the influence of mercy, love and 
strength, to walk and persevere 
steadily therein, during this scene 
of mutability and change, he is 
justly denominated the Spirit, with 
the emphatical epithet of Holy.” 

Whether this is an extract from 
some authorized Quaker-creed, 
or from the works of some approved 
writer of that respectable Chris- 
tian sect, or whether it is an Ori- 
ginal production, 1 know not. If 
either of the former, perhapssome 
of your correspondents can point 
itout. But it was'surely a need- 
less exertion of inquisitorial power, 
first to catechise, and then to expel, 
an eminent and long.valued mem- 
ber of their body, for impugning 
the Trinitarian doctrine, if they 
had no better form of it to uphold 
than this. —It is, at best, a mere 
modal Trinity, explicitly disavow- 
ing the idea of three distinct Per- 
sons or Essences;’’ inshort, it is like 
all the modifications of what is usu 
ally called the Sabellian scheme, 
supplying a pretence for the use of 
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Sketch of English Protestant Persecution.— Letter VI, 


orthodox language, while the real 
doctrine is strictly Unitarian. But, 
in fact, it is not even modally 
'rinitarianism, but Dualism; with 
this diflerence from the Dualism 
of the immediate successor of the 
** apostate” Robinson, (as his suc. 
cessor in the second degree,” 
it seems, makes no scruple to call 
him), that, whereas, the Flallian 
creed is understood to discard the 
Spirit, this creed appears to diss 
card the Son; and if it can be 
ealled a ‘Trinity at all, it is com. 
posed of the: Father; and two 
Spirits; not a word is'ased under 
ihe second head, that can be sup+ 
posed to have the remotest refet- 
ence tothe history, doetrine, death 
or resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But to leave this, will you per- 
mit me, Mr. Editor, to take the 
opportunity which’ the above re- 
lated incident aflords me, of ex. 
pressing my regret that the Anti- 
irinitarians should have been so 
ready tu join issue with their op- 
ponents as to admit that they 
“deny the Divinity. of Christ.’’ 
Divinity is a scholastic term, well 
understood by  thorough-paced 
theologians ; but, by the bulk of 
English readers, its denial is, 1 be. 
lieve, very generally considered 
as a denial of the divine commis- 
sion and authority of Christ. Many 
umes have | been obliged to re. 
move this stumbling-block from 
the threshold of the excellent tract 
of Dr. Priestley’s, referred to 
above, when first put into the 
hands of persons in ether respects 
hOl indisposed to admit the Uni- 
farian doctrine; and if I were a 
Inember of the Committee of the 
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London Book Society, I should 
be strongly tempted to move tha 
the word ** Deity’? should be subt 
stituted for “* Divinity,”? in the 
title-page of the next edition. 

I am, &c. 


N. C. 


Sketch of English Protestant Per- 
secution.— Letter VI. 


SIR, Jan. 3, 1813. 

I xm disposed, by your per 
mission, to bring down: nearer to 
our times the Sketch of English 
Protestant Persecution, begun in 
your last volume [pp. 38, 218, 
301, 362, 436]. To this attempt 
] am more inclined by observing, 
with regret, the zeal with which 
Protestants are now encouraging 
each other, under the pretence of 
maintaining a Protestant ascene 
dancy, to perpetuate Protestant 
persecution; not, indeed, the pere 
secution of the stake or the dun. 
geon, but the milder vexation of 
distranchisement and disability. 

My last letter ended with the 
reign of Edward the Sixth I 
should now proceed to notice the 
spirit of Protestant persecution, 
discovered by Elizabeth and those 
who participated in civil power 
during her reign. But I bave pre. 
viously a debt of justice to dis. 
charge, towards the memory of 
a foreign scholar and divine, it 
his age, almost singularly enlight- 
ened on the subject of religious 
liberty, and whose sentiments ag 
peculiarly applicable to the per. 
secution under Edward the Sixthy 
should have been quoted. in a for. 
mer letter, had I been/then aware 
of them. ‘The person I mean is 
Sebastian Castello. Louking, 
very lately, into his Latin version 
of the Bible, I observed thas he 
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had addregsed the work to Ed. 
ward the Sixth,, in a prelatory 
dedication. This was dated from 
Basil, Februarv, 1551. 

He begins by detailing the ar. 
guments which his frends bad 
urged, for dedicating his version to 
the king :—-that his kingdom had 
been an asylum to the persecuted 
for the study of the scriptures: 
that the king himself had promoted 
a version Of th scriptures, a de. 
sign interrupted by the death of a 
scholar (not named):—that Ed. 
Ward, besides other Iiterature, 
had peculiarly cultivated the Latin 
tongue, under a most learned 
Wwtor, 

Castellio, after describing the 
design of his version, and the 

rinciple and conduct of his trans- 
Tation, proceeds to consider the 
religious disséntions of his time. 
These he resolves into an ignorance 
of divine truth, which he attributes 
to an irreligious spimt. After a 
long and highly appropriate enu. 
meration of prophetic scriptures, 
describing the peace and virtue of 
gospel times, he inquires if these 
predictions have been yet accom. 
plished. Proceeding to his own 
time, he sarcastically admires that 


peace which torms swords out of 


scythes and ploughshares, and 
converts houses and their utensils 
into guns and bulwarks.—He then 
thus laments the rancour displayed 
by rival polemics, and the fre- 
quency of religious persecution, 
hy the aid of the civil power, de. 
sigming, as I suppose, especially 
fe condemn l’rotestant persecu- 


“on, by his frequent repeuuion of 


the phrase studio Christi » — 

y “ Peshaps this peace abides 
wit’ the jearacd masiers of the 
people. Whence then the strife 
of Longues and pens, more pernici~ 





ous than that of the sword? 
Whence the grievous controversies 
which cannot be decided even in 
these disputations Umes, and gen- 
erally end in the destruction of the 
weaker party, while there is no 
one who is diffident of his own 
opinion, or who hesitates to con- 
demn the opinion of another. We 
envy, we calumnigte, we not only 
retaliate evils, but often return evi! 
for good. If any one differ trom 
us, though on some inconsiderable 
article of faith, we anathematise 
him and pursue him into every 
corner of the land, with the has- 
tility of the tongue and the pen. 
We persecute with fire, water-and 
the sword, and thus hurry out of 
the world 9 the destitute and de- 
fenceless. We declare it unlaw. 
tul for ws to kill. We, therefore, 
deliver to Pilate, and if he dismiss 
his prisoner, we say he is not 
Cesar’s frend. But what is most 
abominable, we profess to act thus 
by the example and command, 
and in the name of Christ. Thus 
we conceal under the skin. of a 
lamb, the ferocity of the wolf. O 
whattimes! Do we become san. 
guinary by the example of Christ, 
who, that the blood of others 
should not be shed, poured out his 
own? Do we extirpate the tares 
by the example of Christ, whe, 
lest the wheat should be destroyed, 
commanded, that the tares should 
remain to the harvest? Do we per- 
secute by the example of Christ, 
who commanidcd, if any one smite 
us on the right side, to turn tohjm 
the left? Do we injure others by 
the example of Christ, who com- 
manded us to return good jor 
evil »”? 

After inquiring where was to be 
found the charity celebrated b) 
Paul, referring the king to eX- 
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amples of Judas Machabeus and 
Moses, and w urning him in the 
wordsot Gamale/ond ot Paul, co 
cerning Arm thates weak inthe farts. 
Castellio thus returns to a subject 
he had before treated :—* Let us 
obey the righteous judge, and 
leave the tares till the harvest, lest, 
while we would be wiser than the 
master, we destroy the wheat.” 
He happily adds,—** Neither is 
this the end of the world, nor are 
we the angels to whom that pro- 
vince is Committed.” He then en. 
larges on the absurdity of waging 
@ spiritual warfare with the wea- 
pons of this world. Having de- 
scribed that wartare, he proceeds 
to make a very just distinction be. 
tween the obvious and highly im- 
portant duties of a magistrate, and 
his affected cure of souls. 

Having stated the inconsistency 
of mixing in society with Turks 
and Jews, and men of all charac. 
ters, and, at the same time, prose- 
cuting virtuous, if differing, Chris- 
tans, Castellio enlarges on the 
civil impolicy of persecution. He 
then closes, with the best wishies 
for the young king, of whom he 
professes, though he has addressed 
him in such terms, to have heard 
nothing amiss. He evidently re. 
garded Edward, now in his 14th 
year, as not in the exercise of 
government, but in a condition of 
pupillage, sub tutorum cura. It 
is remarkable that he makes no 
reference, throughout this Dedica- 
tion, to the then governors of 
church and state, in this country. 
He must have heard of the suffer- 
ings of Joan Bocher, and of the 
spirit betrayed by Cranmer and 
his associates, T’o counteract that 
spirit, in the mind of the young 
king, was, I apprehend, the cbief 


design of this Dedication. 
YOL. VIII $ 


We have seen (vol. vii. p. 436, 437) 
Calvin recommending persecution 
unto death to Edward's governots.. 
Che Reformer of Geneva could 
not fail to hate Castellio, with pers 
rect hatred. His forbearance and 
his faith must have been equally 
offensive. According to Dr. Chand- 
ler, in his Hrstory of Persecution, 
(p. 312, in Memoirs of Soctnus, 
p. 74) Calvin addressed Castellio 
with these harsh gro. \ings,—** Blas- 
phemer, reviler, malicious barking 
dog, full of ignorance, bestiality 
and impudence, impostor, a base 
corrupter of the sacred writings, 
a mocker of God, a contemner of 
all religion, an impudent fellow, 
a filthy dog, a knave, an impu. 
dent, lewd, crooked-minded vaga- 
bond, beggerly rogue, a disciple 
and brother of Servetus, and an 
Heretic.”” Dr. Chandler adds, 
** Castellio’ s reply to all these 
flowers is worthy the patience and 
moderation of a Christian, and 
from his slanderer he appeals te 
the righteous judgment of God.” 

In the next letter, I shall ate 
tempt to ascertain the character of 
Elizabeth's reign, as it respects 
the subject of this Sketch. That 
princess will, I believe, be found 
to deserve a higher station than 
historians have generally assigned 
her, among Protestant persecue 
tors. 


R.G. S. 





A Quere. 
SIR, 

The reduced, fast-decaying sect 
of old Thirty-nine, or, at least a 
plurality of its remaining members, 
(ridiculously enough, indeed, but 
in spite, it is to be feared, rather 
than mistake,) persist in calling ws 
by the name of Socinians, What 
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would their poor Rump aggregate 
think and say of us, were we In re. 
turh lo designate them by the far 
more characteristic appellation of 
C'ranmerties ? 


TE TACE. 


JOHN MILTON, 


Unus Patronus lon@ cause salis est. 
EptiscoPpius. 


No. XV. 


Crvotland Ecclestustical Functrons, 


Then both commonwealth and 
region will, at length, uf ever, 
flourish When 
ether they who govern discern 
civil and 
the y only who so discern shall be 
admitted to govern®, 


in Christendom, 


between religious, OO! 


No. AVI. 
Female Society 


No mortal nature can endure, 
either in the actions of religion o1 
study of wisd: nm, Without some. 
ot in- 
tense thought and labour which 


time slackening the cords 


lest we should think faulty, God 
not 
recreations betore the world Was 
huilt: | the eternal 
Wisdom, datly Atws delight, play. 
And to 


him, indeed, wisdom is as a high 


himself conceals us bis own 


saith 


wads, 
iny always before him. 


tower of pleasure, but to usa steep 
hill, and toyling ever about 
the bottom: he executes with ease 
the exploits of his omnipotence, 


we 


as ecasie as with usitus to wil] -— 


ee 





* The same thought is thus expressed 
io the Sonnet to Sir H. Vane 


‘* Both spiritual pow'r and civil, what 
each means, 

“What severs cach, thou well hast 
learn'd, which few have done.” 





John Milton 


but no worthy enterprise can be 
by : without continua! 
plodding and wearisomenes to ou! 
faint and sensitive abilities. We 
cannot, therefore, always be con- 
templative or pragmatical abroad, 
but have need of some delightful 
intermissions, whercin the enlarged 
soul may leave off a while her 
severe schooling; and like a glad 
youth in wandering vacancy, may 
keep her hollidaies to joy and harm- 
less pastime ; which as she can. 
not well do without company, se 
In no company so well as where 
the different sex, 1m most resem- 
bling unlikeness, and most unlike 
resemblance, cannot but please 
best, and be pleased in the apt: 
tude of that variety. 


done us, 


No. XVII. 
lhe Fathers. 
Whatsovever time, or the heed. 

less hand of blind chance, hath 
drawn down from ot old to thi: 
present, in her huge drag-net, 
whether fish or seaeweed, shells o1 
shrubbs, unpic kt. ume hosen, those 
are the Fathers. 


No. XVIII. 
orm of Prayer. 

What if it be granted to the in. 
firmity of some ministers, (though 
such seem to be rather half-minis- 
ters) to help themselves with a set 
form, shall it therefore be urged 
upon the plenteous graces of others! 
And let it be granted to some peo- 
ple, while they are babes in Chris- 
tian gifts, were it not better to 
take it away soon after, as we do 
luntering books and interlinearv 
translations from children ? 





John Milton, 


No. XIX. 
Happiness of a People. 

tic (Cha. I.}] would work the peo- 
ple to a persuasion, that if he be 
miserable they cannot be happy. 
What should hinder them? Were 
they all born twins of Hippocrates 
with bim and his fortune, one birth, 
one burial? It were a nation 
miserable indeed, not worth the 


name of a nation, but a race of 


ideots, whose happiness and wel- 
fare depended upon one man. ‘lhe 
happiness of a nation consists in 
true religion, piety, justice, pru. 
dence, temperance, fortitude, and 
In the contempt of avarice and am- 
bition. They, in whomsoever these 
virtues dwell eminently, need not 
kings to make them happy, but 
are the architects of their 
happiness ; and whether to them- 
selves or others, are not less than 
kings. 


own 





No. XX. 
Heretic. 

Hle who to his best apprehen- 
sion follows the scripture, though 
against any point of doctrine, by 
the whole church received, is not 
the heretic; but he who follows 
the church against his conscicnce 
and persuasion, grounded on the 
scripture, 

He is the only heretic who 
zounts all heretics but himself. 

No. XXI, 
Trregularity. 

That is not always best which 
is most regular to written law, 
Great worthies heretofore, by dis- 
obeying law, oftetrnes have saved 
the commonwealth ; and the law 
afterward, by firm 
approved that planetary motwllon, 
that unblameable exorbitancy in 
them. 





ec ree. hath 
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No. XXII. 
The Divine Law. 

The hidden Ways of his provie 
dence we adore and search not, 
but the law is his revealed will, 
his compleat, his evident, his cer- 
tain will; herein he appears to us, 
as it were, 19 human shape, enters 
into covenant with us, swears to 
keep it, binds himself like a just 
Lawgiver, to his own prescriptions, 
cives himself to be understood by 
men, judges and is judged, mea. 
sures and is commensurate to the 
right reason 5 cannot require less 
of usin one cantle of his law than 
in another; his legal justice can. 
not be so fickle and vanable, some. 
times like a devouring fire, and 
hy and by conniventin the embers, 
or, if | may so say, oscitant and 
supine. The yigour of his law 
could no more remit, than the 
hallowed fire upor his altar could 
be let go out. The lamps that 
burned before him might need 
snuffing, but the ight ot his law 
never, 

No. XXIII. 
Taberty of Conscience. 

Give me the liberty to know, 
to utter and to argue freely, ac- 
cording to conscience, above all 
liberties. 





No, XXIV. 
Liberty of Person. 

And not to have in ourselves, 
though vaunting to be free-born, 
the power of our own freedom, and 
the public safety, is a degree lower 
than not to have the property of 
our owb goods, For liberty of 
person and the nght of self-pre- 
servation 18 much nearery much 
more natural and more worth to 
all men, than the propriety of 
their goods and wealth. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


On the Use of Vocal and Insiru- 
mental Music in Public Wor. 
ship. 

{Continued from p. 47.} 


Briefly to recapitulate. Adw (ado) 
is clearly appropriated to the act 
of singing. ‘Yuvew (humnev) sig- 
nifies to praise or celebrate, more 
especially, as it appears, by sing- 
ing or répeating metrical compos 
sitions. YarrAw psalle) signifies 
to play on stringed instruments, 
to sing and at the same time play 
on instruments, to praise by such 
aging and playing. 

how proceed to consider the 
passages in which these words 
occur, excepting those only in 
which the word psalm is used in 
reference to the Book of Psalms, 
(viz. Loke xx. 42. xxiv. 41. 
Acts i. 20. xii. 33) which need 
no explanation. 

J. Acts xvi. 25. ‘* And at 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed 
and sang praised to God.” The 
original (mpomevyomeves duvovy) 
may probably be thas rendered ; 
but the more natural meaning is, 
*prayed and praised God,’ and 
so Schleusner translates it. Ham- 
mond®* renders it, ** Paul and 
Silas in their office of prayer used 
a hymn.’’ Indeed if the idea of a 
eritic in your Repository be cor- 
rect,f the original makes the act 





—— 


of prayer cotemporary wiih the 
act of uttering praises 5 and, al 
any rate, the dteral rendering is, 
‘praying gave praises to God,’ 
which is very commonly dene in 
our devotional services. ‘There is 
something uncommonly interest. 
ing in the use of the animated ex. 
pression of thanksgiving by singing 
in such circumstances ; and I do 
not think it impossible that the 
apostle and his companion really 
did sing; but this is notsaid; and 
| presume we should not think less 
highly of their praise, if it proved 
tu have been certainly unaccom. 
panied with vocal melody. 

2. Romans xv. 9. ‘** As itis 
written, For this cause | will 
confess to thee among the Gentiles, 
and sing unto thy name.” ‘* The 
original word psalo,” says Mack- 
night (who, as a Scotch divine, 
could have no prepossession in 
favour of instrumental music) 
** signifies to praise God with the 
voice accompanied with insira- 
mental music’? The passage is 
quoted from the Septuagint ver- 
sion of Psalm xviii. 49, where 
the Llebrew word is zemer (see the 
first note on Yadrdw) ; and it cane 
not be doubted, I think, that the 
Psalmist’s object was rather the 
praise than the manner of the 
praise; but as far as the manner 





* Preface to his Commentary on the 
Psalms. 

t Primitivus (Monthly Rep. Vol. V. 
fp. 190.) maintains, “ that the present 
participle of the Greek langue, with- 
out the article, when joined to a verb, 
and agreeing with the subject of that 
werb, ever refers to a time simultaneous 


with the time signified by the werd.” 


If this canon be universal, then the praye 
ing and the praising could not be twa 
distinet acts, at least so far as they must 
have been on the common interpretatioti 
of the passage. 1 have no dbube: ie is 
the general usage, and therefore conzent 
myself with saying, that ‘‘ praying gave 
praises to God” is the natura and fie: 
ral rendering. 
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is brought into view, the Alex- 
andrian translators must have con- 
sidered him as intending the use 
of singing with instrumental ace 
companiments. ‘This indeed ap- 
pears to have been the Constant 
habit of David when uttering his 
psalins of praise. As the praise 
certainly is the leading object of 
the writer, and we have no word 
in our language which will denote 
praise by singing with instruments, 
J sce no objection to translating it 
somewhat loosely, “67 will ac- 
knowledge thee among the nations, 
I will publicly utter praises unto 
thy name.’? But if we think it 
best to employ words denoting the 
manner of the praise, in order to 
give the real force of the word, 
we musttake care to avoid con. 


fining it to singing with the voice, 


exclusively of instruments, which 
the word does not signify. 

3. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. **T will 
pray with the spirit, and I will 
pray with the understanding also ; 
J will sing (psa/o) with the spirit, 
I} will sing with the understanding 
also.”” We are here unable to 
employ a mode of explanation 
which was of assistance in the last 
passage. As it is not a transla- 
tion from the Hebrew, we seem 
almost compelled to take the word 
in the sense in which, without re- 
straint from another language, it 
would be understood by the Co. 
rinthian Christiatis. The apostle 
is rectifying the abuse of their 
spiritual gifts, too common in 
their public assemblies ;-and this 
verse shews what-he ‘would hit. 
lf bavé done “ib ‘their citgum- 

j oO , é 
Hances, aud what, of couse. he 
wished them toido,  ‘Diwir de 
Yotiunal expressions wert not on! 
(9, Be primpiéd by thi¢ spirit,’ bie 
to be under the guidangg,,of the 


understanding. So far is clear, 
the Only gavstion is; what does 
the apostle mean when he uses 
the word Yadw (psalv)? That the 
praise was the chief object cannot 
be doubted; but if he had meant 
praise without any reference to 
the manner of it, the Greek Jan- 
guage supplied him with sufficient 
variety. If he referred to singing, 
to the ere/usion of instrumental 
accompaniment, he-had a word 
which he elsewhere employs, de- 
cidedly appropriated to siuging, 
He was writing to a communit 


consisting chiefly (see Acts Xviil, 
6) of Gentile converts, accuse. 


tomed while heathens to the, ase. 
of instrumental music in their, ren 
ligious services, and residing.u 
city inawhich the arts were ,much 
studied and practised, a city .of 
excessive luxury and refincmenty, 
and he employed. a word pecuy, 
liacly. appropriated , among. the 
Greeks (when used, in cane ctign 
with music) to playing ov instgus 
ments, or singing with instrumen, 
tal accompaniment, and never 
used, in those days, for singing 
alone. Psallo dogs mean,, Lallow, 
to praise God (by singing with in 
strumental accompaniments) ; but 
it does not mean to praise Gad in 
any other way. The use of it 
would not have been, admissible 
in reference to praise in, general ; 
I may say with confidence (as far 
as my present means of judgment 
enable me to decide, and.1 have 


sought for all | know of); tha 
would have been in; iss) in 


reference to singing wethoué anstfu- 
ments, and still more so if the 
apostle had meant to exclude the 
use of ingtrumental accompanie 
inents in devotional singing. » The 
praise is here, of course, the chief 
object,, as in, the former passage, 
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but less exclusively, than in that, 
of the manner; yet, as we have 
no word fully corresponding to 
psalio, | should think it pr terable 
to employ a mor general term 
than staging, as the translation 
of at; this, In our com. 
mon use of it, and through parti. 
cular associations in the minds of 
many (especially in reterence 
devotional exercises), almost im- 
plies the absence ot instrumental 
accompaniments, which the Orl- 
ginal was so far from domg that 
it never Meant singing exclusively. 
*© | will praise with the spirit, | 
will praise with the understanding 
also,” is ruther a clumsy render. 
ing, but if it does not convey the 
whole truth, it conveys nothing 
but the truth, which (through very 
common associations) will not be 
found to be the case with the ex. 
pression, ** 1 will sing,” &c. 

Are we then to suppose, that 
the Connthians, when under the 
inspiration of the spirit they ut. 
tered the psalm of praise in their 
publ c assemblies, not anly cM. 


since 


to 


ployed vocal melody, but accom- 
panied thevoice with instrumental 
music; that even the apostle Paul 
himselt such 


nh circemstances 


would have done so? The ques. 
tion at first considerably startled 
me. as it probably may some of 
you 1 had lone been 
accustomed to suppose, that the 


New bestument, is oat 


readers. 


does pot 
condemn, at least furnishes no 
authority for the use of instru. 


mental music in devotional ex. 


erenes, whether public or private, 


And it ws not without great hes}- 
tation, ansing from old IMpres. 
sions, and trom the earnest desire 
Mj avoid crror myself, or leading 
others into ¢ rror, that I ANSWEI 


those quesuons in the affirmative. 


But I do not see how the conclu- 
sion can be avoided till ithas been 
shewn (and [ know of no autho. 
rity for it) that the word a 

(psallo) would in the apostle’s 
times have been understood by the 
Corinthians to mean singing er. 
clusively or evenalone. We must 
not judge of these things by our 
own ideas and manners. To us 
it appears strange, that the spirit. 
prompted effusions of devotion 
should be accompanied with ins- 
trumental music. To the Quakers 
it appears strange that they should 
be uttered even with vocal me- 
lody. Let us place ourselves 
back in the time and place re- 
ferred to, and we shall find a wide 
difference. Music was a regular 
and even essential branch of edu. 
cation among the polished Grecks ; 
their regular precomposed poetry, 
and even the unpremeditated effu- 
sions of genius, were sung with in. 
strumental accompaniments; their 
hymns of praise to the Gods were 
accompanied with the harp or 
lyre. If the Gentile converts 
were not forlidden to use instru- 
mental accompaniments with their 
spiritual songs, they would use 
them as a matter of course. 
Their music was extremely sim. 
ple, and the lyre might be made 
to yield harmonious sounds with. 
outan effort of attention. ‘lhey 
had abundant authority for Yhe 
use of the harp, the psaltery, &e. 


in connexion with some of the 
nest specimens of devotional 
expression that ever were com- 


r What should 
prevent the Corinthian Christian, 
when the spirit prompted the 
psalm of praise, from singing it'to 
ins \yre or psaltery ?- What should 
prevent the apostle? He was 
brought up in the schools of Tar- 


mitted to writing, 
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sus, in all the learning of Greece; 
and music was a study even of the 
philos ners lle speaks of the 
beggarly clements of the law, but 
he docs not class instrumental ac- 
companiments among them, nor 
indeed could he, for they could 
not form a part of the Mosaic 
ritual. I will cheerfully retract 
the assertion ME adequate reasons 
against it are produced; but ull 
that is done, I must maintain that 
the under consideration 
tully authorizes the use of instru. 
mental accompaniments, equally 
as much as vocal melody in utter- 
ing the psalm of praise in the pub. 
lic assemblies of the Christians. 

I have only further to observe 
on the passage, that singing i 
the Christian assemblies at Co. 
rinth, (as far as can be ga- 
thered from. this epistle) nothing 
more than the act of an individual, 
wnging (with instrumental accom. 
panuiiments) what the spirit prompt- 
ed, either at the time, or pre- 
viously to their meetung together. 

(\lere it may be observed,” says 
Locke, **that as in their public 
prayers, one prayed and the others 
held their peace, so it was in their 
singing, at least in that singing 
which was of extempore hymns, 
by the impulse of the spirit.” As 
far as public worship is concerned 
I know of no adequate evidence 
to prove that there was any other 
singing than this. 

4. 1 Cor. xiv. 26. ‘* How is 
itthen, brethren?) When ye come 
together, every one of you bath a 
peaira ;’ or rather, interrogatively, 

*Tlath each of you a psalm, hath 
he a doctrine?” &c. The pas. 
sage clearly means, that one hada 
psalm, another a discourse, aud 
SON; wot that all had the same 
pPoalm, the same discourse. &c. 


passage 


Was 
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See Locke, beausobre, Mack. 
might, XC. 

5. ph. v. 19. c. We And 

ve not drunk with wine, wherein 


is dissoluteness ; but be filled with 
the spirit; speaking to one ano. 
therin psalms, and bymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing (adontes) 
and making melody (psallontes) 
with your hearts to the Lord.’’ 
The first thing to be observed on 
this passage is, that it has nothing 


to do with public worship, ‘The 
reader who will consult Mr. 
Peirce’s note (b) on Col. i. 16, 


will perceive ereat reason to be- 
lieve, that even that passage refers 
to the common intercourse of 
Christians, especially at their so- 
clal entertainments. I will nog 
say thatthe apostle does not par. 
ticularly refer to their love-feasts 
(though I know no proof that he 
does); but I think the connexion 
strongly implies that he does not 
refer to their public assemblies for 
worship.* 2. As to the distine- 
tion between psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, there 1s much 
room for conjecture; but the 
opinion of Crellius (on Col. iii. 
16.) appears to me the most 
plausible. ‘* Psalms,” he says, 
‘“are songs which were usually 
sung with some musical instru. 
ment, and they are more compre- 
hensive in their subject than hymns, 
which contained the praises of 
the Deity, but psalms may include 


* * Slichtingius I “observe is of the 
same opinion. Locke in his Paraphrase 
says, “Seek not diversion in the noisy 
and intemperate jollity of drunkenness; 
but when you are disposed to a cheerful 
entertainment of one another, &&c. ” 
Chandler says, “ Instead of those impure 
and drunkeu songs, which the heathens 
use in their festivals, let your conves- 
sation be enlightened and. refreshed, 
&c,”” 
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both prayers and thanksgivings, 
and many things relating to duty, 
and the ‘happiness of mankind.* 
Spirttual songs is a very general 
expression, eased in distinction 
from profane and worldly songs.”” 
3. ‘The grand point ts, respecting 
the distinction between singing 
(adontes), and the word (psal/untcs) 
which is translated, making me- 
lody (or rather harmony). After 
the statements which I have ad. 
duced respecting the import of the 
latter (in No, 3, and under the 
word itself) the reader will be 
prepared for the position, that if 
the former here signifies the use of 
vocal music, or singing properly 
so called, the latter as faras | can 
perceive, must mean playing ou 
instruments of music, or singing 
with instrumental accompani- 
ments, J see no room for doubt, 
that we should Inerally render the 
apostle’s words, and give them 
their exact force, if we were to 
say, “singing and playing, with 
our hearts to the Lord.” The 
ambiguity of the last word, and 
the awkward associati@ns connect. 
ed with it by constant use, would 
make me averse from employing 
it ina translation of the scriptures, 
and (as we have no word of exact. 
ly the same force as psallo) 1 should 
not object to the more general ren- 
dering, “singing and meking 
harmony ;” but then it should be 
clearly underst od, that this har- 
mony was by accompanying the 
voice with instrumental music, 
the lyre, harp, or psaltery for in- 





® In his note on Eph. v. 19, he say® 
that hymns seem to be songs employed 
without any musical instrument: but 
he is mistaken if he means as 3 gencral 
statement for the Athenians we find 
— subg their bymns to the 


stance. By those who feel diffi. 
culties in admitting this interpre. 
tation, it should be rememberej, 
that lonia was the land of music, 
and the Ephesians would natural. 
ly empley instrumental accompa- 
niments with their spiritual songs, 
unless it had been forbidden them ; 
that the apostle, so far from doing 
this, actually makes use of the 
word the most appropriate in the 
Greek language to playtng upon 
stringed instruments, or singing 
with such accompaniments, and 
which was never used to denote 
Singing exclusively; and conse- 
quently, that at least he cannot be 
supposed to discountenance sing- 
ing with instrumental accompani- 
ments ; still farther, that he must 
be understood by those to whom 
he addressed his letter, (unless he 
explained its meaning in oral com. 
munication,) as authorising their 
employment of instrumental as 
well as vocal music with their spi. 
ritual songs. 

I know but of two interpretations 
which oppose these ideas. The first 
may he derived from Schleusner, 
80 as to leave a/l musical modula. 
tion out of view. But I think I 
have sufficiently shown, that nei- 
ther adw (ado) nor Yaddw (psallo) 
will allow of this extreme generali- 
zation of their meanings. The se- 
cond is what is given by some of 
those very valuable commentators, 
the Fratres Poloni. “ The heart,” 
says Crellius on the passage, * is 
like a musical instrument, which 
we ought to strike and play upon, 
so as to bring forth sounds and 
words,” And in his Christian 
Ethics (as above quoted) he says, 
in reference to this clause, ** by 
the former word expressing sing- 
ing with the voice alone, by the 


latter compound singing, singing 
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with instruments, elegantly com- 
paring the heart with a pusigal 
instrument ;_as though (he says) 
we ought to sing witb the voice, 
and at the same lume to touch the 
heart itself, whence the sweetest 
harmony would arise and melody 
the most pleasing to God.”* This 
is certainly a very beautiful idea ; 
but, from the following considera- 
tions taken together, it seems to 
me more. Ingenious than just. 
(1.). The. original of the word 
heart is.never used in the New 
Testament to denote the organ of 
the body,.. If it here mean the af. 
fectigns, - the supposed metaphor 
seems ty jhose is, beauty. (2.) 
The aposzle sis not distinguishing 
between formal worship and spi- 
dant eworstup, but between , the 
aevell ings aad, molous singing and 
mMupi¢, ile Gentile banquets, and 
the ‘sliptons ane af the Chris- 
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GANS WARN! the’ saitie effede Stfchtin- 
gut (Eph.cnoey se nticerven  Avet e 
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syuffei 
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uth “and “MT mtisicdl' ins 
aaentiz!!) Bhisochowever: goes farther 
(Wacthe incennpeasion 66.6 Crellios, and 
is: Certainly curage and ingenious. 
Whhout a sent eaia pa As of the 
voice and insteumental accompaniments 
are NOt necessary to‘render the exercises 
of devotion acceptable ;,.nor can these 
avail any thing if the heart be wanting. 
But this is not the apostle’s object. He 
does not direct f let the exercise of the 
heart serve instedd of vocal and instre- 
rental music, but: while using these to 
do it with the heart, with inward affel- 
tion and sincerity. Slichtingius (but not 
Crellius) carries the same mode of inter- 
pretation into Col. hi.46< but, in my 
apPrehcnsion,, that passage (clearly core 
asa ee to tbe present) shows that 
baited fevotional affection) i is not 
figuratively as the } Inst, 
inte promipitig Cause’ of 

sary accom 

a a, paniment, or effect, or 
VOL, VIII, BR 


uuans. . (3.) In the corresponding 
passage in Col, ul, JO. we tind 
singing with, the heart, without 
(psallontes) playing or singing wuth 
accompaniments: if therefore we 
are to suppose the playing to be 
merely that of the heart, we must 
also suppose the singing to have 
the same limit. In other words, 
if the playing were not really play- 
ing on iustruments, but merely 
exciting the affections, the same 
must be said of the singing also. 
If ihe authority which this passage 
affords for instrumental accompa- 
niments with devotional sypging, is 
dissipated by the admission of the 
figurative interpretation, the au. 
thority which both passages afford 
for vocal modulatian in de votion- 
al exercises must also be destroyed. 
Bat (4.) the expression in or with 
the heart, though it might haye 
the meaning assigned by Crellius, 
is, with equal propriety and much 
more agreeably to Paul’s own uge 
of it, interpreted, with the affec- 
¢ tions, with sincerity, with inward 
e devotion of soul. Soin Rom. x. 
9. ‘* If thou shalt believe in thine 
heart ;’? that is, with sincerity, 
with inward affection, with a prace 
tical conviction.” (5.) If we are, 





* See also the following passages, in 
which, among others, xz0ia, (heart) 
occurs with the preposition cy (in, by, 
or with, &c.) Matthew xxii. 37. “ with 
all thy heart.” Mark iv. 15, xi. 93. 
Luke xxiv. 38. Acts v. 4, ‘* ‘Woy hast 
thou conceived this thing in aie 
heart?” Romiii.15. x. 6. £ Cor: vii. 
a7. “‘ Standeth firm in his hearts—and 
determineth thus in his heart.” That 
ey may signify by, as the impulsive 
causé: see Luke iv. 1. “ Led by the spt- 
rit” (compare Matthew iv. 1. Mark i 
12). That it taaytsignify tHe’ instru- 
mental cause, or the necessary accome- 
paniment, of an action: see (among 
very many othes places) Rom. i. 9 
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the apostle 
: the heart as the 
t, why not the instru. 
ment with uch the Christians 
were to play, as well as the piece 
of music on which they were to 
p! iy * Consider the heart, the 
inward affection of piety, as that 
which prompts the voice and 
uides the hand, and we hay (1 
think) at least as beautiful a me. 
taphor as that of Crellius. And 
(6 the apo tle uses the word psal- 
| » a l have already shown (No, 
-) in circumstances which will 

low of this mode of imterpre.- 
tation: it i by no means neces. 

nor very appropriate here ; 
and itis a refinement which would 
scarccly be understood | \ the Evhe ; 
well versed, as Paul’s Epis. 
tle shows, in the Septuagint, unless 
the coonection had shown, which 
aSsu edly it does not, that the a- 


Sans, 


he voice and lute with the music 


ofthe heart. ‘Lhe use of instru- 


mci tal it! d vocal sJC Was to be 
ncc pay ed with the heart, with 
sincere and devotional affection; 


‘’ Whom I serve with my spirit.” 
ii. s. ‘* Woth liberality,” ** with dili- 
gence,” ** with cheerfulness.” Eph. i 
». * With every spiritual blessing.” ii. 
7. ** By bis kindness.” tri. 5. ‘* By the 
spirat’ iv. 2. “* Beating one another in 
love.” iv. 17. v.Qg vi is. ** With 
the spirit.” vi. 5. * With singleness 
of heart.” vi a5. “ Shod with prepa- 
ration i. 18 “ Praying with (ev) 
your sparit and tcaching with (e per. 
severance. vi. 24. ** With purity.”’ 

* David was to phy on his harp, 
(ev cr x & aro) and he played 
on it with his hand (ey me yveroi aurot 
See the vem, in Kines xvi. 16, 29 
avili, 1} ‘ix. O, as quoted by Trom- 
mius. TT have only Fiekl’s Sept. to con 
sult, which follows the Vatican copy; 
and this w xvi. 10; and in xix, 9 
hos not the preposition 


band Instrumental Mnsicin Public Worshi 


pe stle was Contrasting the music ot 
thie 





} 
or, however well executed, it could 
have no religious value: but that 
the heart should be employed, 
could not, from the words of the 
apostle, be supposed to exclude 
the use of either. In fine, the 
simple meaning of the passage is, 
that, in their spiritual songs, they 
were to accompany their vocal and 
instrumental melody with their in. 
ward affections; these were to be 
excited by their harmony, these 
were to prompt their harmony. 
6. Col. ii. 16, * Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom, teaching and admonish- 
ing one another with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, grate. 
fully singing (adontes) with your 
hearts to God ” hy the 
Lord.”’ I believe there is no ne- 
cessity for many remarks on this 
passage. It very much corres. 
ponds with the preceding, from 
the Epistle to the Ephesians; and 
indeed both epistles, as is generally 
admitted, were written at the same 
pertod.* Ey yagiti, with grace, 
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* Slichtingins considers the apostle as 
meaning, singing with the heart as with 
a musical instrument. This idea never 
could have occurred to him, I think, 
but for the corresponding passage in the 
Ephesians , and, instead of introducing 
this refined and,! believe,utterly unautho 
rised metaphor into the present passage, 
on the ground of the preceding, I should 
take it in its plain sense in the preced- 
ing, because it appears clearly to have 
that import in the present. I do not 
object to the idea he expresses in the 
latter part of his note (“that to sing 
with grace is to sing with the heart, al- 
though there be no modulation of the 
voice,” and “‘ that God and Christ d0 
not require, nor take pleasure in org3ms 
and musical instruments, which yield 
gratification to men, while the heart on- 
ly affords delight to God and Christ”); 
but only maintain, that the apostle, 
these two passages does not mean, that 
the Christians should not usé the ¢oice 
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admits of diflerent interpretations. 
‘It may mean,” says Mr. Peirce, 
‘© with thankfulness, which is very 
suitabl to such an acuion ; or else 
it may signify, with gracetulness 
L most incline to this 


or deck ney. 
which the phrase 


latter sense, 
is used, chap. iv. 6. Let your 
speech be always with grace, that 
is gracetuiness.” Upon the whole, 
however, the former meaning 
seems to me best to suit the con- 
necutloh. In the note which I re« 
ferred to in No. 3. Mr. Peirce 
observes, that the rule in the text 
stands amone otheis given to the 


s* is 
Christians to ol 


serve in their con- 
versing together; and im accord. 
ance with this refers nce, which is 
strorigiy contirme dl by the parallel 
passage in the Ephesians, he con- 
siders the singing here prescribed, 
as not for their public assemblies, 
but for their private Intercourses. 
This is also the opinion of Ham- 
mond. (Preface to Comm, on the 
Psalms.) 

7. Hebrews ii. 12. “In the 
midst of the church I will sing 
unto thee.’ The Improved Ver. 
Siohb is more correct, ‘eT will 
praise thee,” = ‘The ori; we 1s 
the future of duysw (humnec) ; 
and though it may mean, | 
will praise by singing,’’ the only 
certain force of it is, ** I will 
praise or celebrate.” The He- 
brew, in the original, (Psalm xxii. 
22.) is e/el, to praise. 

8. James v, 13. 1. V. * Is any 
Cheerful, let him sing praise to 
God.’”? In the original there is 
only one word employed for the 
last clause, viz. the imperative of 


psallo. The P.\ 


is here more 








and instrumental accompaniments in 
cir spiritual songs, but simply, that 
should be atrended with the heart, 

With the inward affections. 


, 


literal, ** Let him sing psalms.’’ 
Uhe object af the apostle clearly 
is the praise or thanksgiving, rae 
ther than the manner of it; and 
since we have no word (as has 
been before repeated) exactly Cur- 
re sponding to psallo, it would pro- 
bably lead less into erros, it we 
translated it, ** let him offer 
praises.’* Bat as far as the refer. 
ence is to music at all, it includes 
the use of instrumental as well as 
vocal melody. And, though I 
am satisfied that a Lido n, under 
us c # erful. 
ness, Complies with. the any?! of 


the influence of rely 


the injunction, when singing o1 
repeating the psalm of praise, o1 
when praising God without any 
pi meditated composition, or when 
praising bim without the use of the 
voice at all, with that best of all 
melody, the music of the heart, 
yet I do not hesitate to mai intain, 
that if the Chris tan, in such cir 
cumstances, expresses the effusions 
of his heart with vocal melody and 
instrumental accompaniments, he 
is exactly following the direction 
ot the apostle. It is to be observe 
ed, that this passaze also has no 
reference to the services of public 
slip, but to the private devo- 
tious of the Christians. Benson 
remarks, ‘** ‘These two directions,” 
concerning prayer when they were 
aficted, and praise when they were 
easy and cheerful, ** seem to me 
to refer to their private deyouon, 
and not to their public worship ; 
for if one person was afflicted and 
another yuite easy, what would 
suit one would, according to this 
rule of the apostle, have been une 
fit for the other,” So again, ** The 
apostic does not appear to me to 
bave designed it for any thing, but 
as a rule of private worship,” 
‘There are some passages in 
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the Revelations which may be 
noticed, to render the enumera- 
tion complete. Chap. v. 9. Xiv. 
3. ** And they sing a new song.”’ 
Chap. xv. 3. ‘* And they sing the 
cong of Moses, the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb.” In 
these the verb is ado 
and the substantive ode ; and no 


instant Cs, 


additional remark appears neces. 
sary. Several passages occur in 
which instrumental music is spoken 
of. Thus, in chap. v. 8. and xv. 
2. the elders and those who had 
gained the vic tory over the beast, 
are represented as having harps, 
the latte ry ” harps of God = and 
a reference is probably made to 
the same in chap. xiv. 2. In 
chap. xvill. 22, it is declared, 
(among other circumstances, show. 
ing the utter desolation with which 
the prophetical Babylon was to be 
visited,) ** And the sound of harp- 
ers, and of musicians, and of pi- 
pers, and of trumpeters, shall by 
no means be heard any more in 
thee.’ But last passage, I 
imagine, inno way bears upon the 


this 


Inquiry ; and, fur the same rea. 
n, LT have not thought it neces- 
sary parucularly to enumerate 


1 Cor, xni. 1. where the apostle, 
without any reference to religious 
worship, speaks of the sounding 
brass and n sy cvimbal clearly as 
unmeaning instruments 3 nor ch. 
xiv, 7, where he speaks of the 
Pipe, or harp, or trumpet, as af- 
fording no direction and producing 
no eflect on the mind, unless there 
be a distinction in their sound 
I have that this 


last passage Is Cf nsidered ais Ope. 


thiet 
. | VELEEEN heard 
posing the use of instrumental ac. 


Compamments when singing the 
spiritual song; but I am utterly 
At a loss to see how, in any way, it 


bears upon the subject. 





i 

10. The only other passage, | 
believe, in which any of the words 
occur which refer to the present 
subject, are Matthew xxvi. 30, 
Mark xiv, 26. where, in the P. V. 
we find, ** And when they had 
sung a hymn, they went out into 
the mount of Olives.” The original 
for the first clause is the participle 
from vuvew (humneo): see under 
the word and No. 7. ‘This, by 
Newcome, was rendered ‘** when 
they had used a hymn ;’’ and in 
the I. V. it is rendered, ** when 
they had recited a hymn.” It 
may mean, that our Saviour and 
his apostles sang a hymn; or, that 
they repeated a hymn; or simply, 
that they offered thanksgivings and 
praises to God. I do not know 
that there is any thing absolutely 
to decide our choice among these 
meanings. ‘The later Jewish writ- 
ers say, that several psalms were 
either recited or sung during the 
actual celebration of the passover. 
But their accounts can be but lit- 
tle depended upon, when they 
profess to give minute statements 
of the services, &c. before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Pere 
haps it may be truly said, that 
they knew less about many of those 
circumstances than we ourselves 
do. Butif it were the fact, that 
the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, 
did sing or chaunt psalms during 
the paschal supper, then the evan. 
gelist represents our Saviour as 
doing so; if not, as no other ine 
stance occurs to authorize the 
supposition that our Saviour eme 
ployed vocal music in his devo- 
tions, and it did not, in this In- 
stance peculiarly suit the passing 
circumstances, | should consider 
the evangelist as merely represent- 
ing our Saviour and his apostles 
as oflering thanksgivings, or at most 
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repeating a psalm of praise. As 
far as I can find, singing was not 
( mployed in the Synagogue sere 
sice at the time of our Lord. 
Mention is made of singing in 
Beausubre’s Introduction, as form. 
ing a part of the afternoon service 5 
but if that writer were not altoge- 
ther mistaken, [ believe there Is no 
sufficient authority for supposing 


this to have been the case in our, 


Saviour’s time; and if it were not, 
we have no proof that our Saviour 
ever sang. What music there was 
in the ‘Temple service, (whether 
vocal! or instrumental,) the people 
at large had no immediate share 
with it; and indeed the ‘Temple 
service seems’ to have had very 
ithe resemblance to what we un- 
derstand by public worship. It 
was rather theservice of the Priests 
and Levites alone, in behalf of the 
people of Israel ; and the people 
seem to have been concerned 
merely as spectators. The ‘lem. 
ple was often employed as a place 
of private devotion; but never, I 
imagine (at least not generally), for 
what is strictly speaking, public 
worship, 

‘The preceding examination af- 
lords I think satisfactory evidence 
jor the following conclusions, 

(1.) We have no authority from 
our Saviour to introduce cither 
vocal or instrumental music into 
public worship. I do not mean 
that he has given any injunctions 
directly opposing either; but sim- 
ply thatwe bave not his authority 
in favour of it. We are left pre. 
cisely as we are with respect to 
the parts and regulation of public 
Worship in general. 

(2-) It is very uncertain whe- 
ther we have any authority from 
Our Saviour’s example, to use 
vocal music in the more private 


exercises ot devotion; and cCer- 
tainly we have none for the use of 
instrumental music. Ifeither, or 
both, are contrary to his general 
principle of worship (John iv, 24.) 
then they are virtually forbidden ; 
if not, the matter is left entirely 
to Our own discretion. 

(3.) We have very good autho. 
rity for the use of vocal music 
in the more private exercises of 
devotion. See Nos. 5,6; also 8, 

(4.) We have, I think, equally 
good authority for the employ- 
ment of instrumental music ace 
companying singing, in our more 
private exercises of devotion, See 
Nos. 5, 8. 

(5.) There is express authority, 
in the apostle’s own words, for an 
individual’s using vocal and in- 
strumental music together, when 
uttering the psalm of praise, un- 
der the promptings of the spirit, 
in the public assemblies of the 
Christians, See No, 3. 

As doubt may be entertained 
respecting the last two’ positions, 
(though I do not know on what 
critical grounds it can rest,) I 
think it best to view the subject 
negatively, and add, 

(0.) That the manner in which 
the apostles express themselves, in 
the circumstances of the case, 
(taking into account the constant 
import of the word psallo in con- 
nection with music, and the cus. 
toms of the age and countries for 
which they wrote,) completely ex- 
cludes the supposition, that they 
regarded the use of instrumental 
music, in connection with devo. 
tional singing, as inconsistent with 
the nature of devotion, or of the 
Christian system, See Nos. 3, 5, 
6, 8.” 





* I also infer from the passages in ‘the 
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(7) Asthe spirit of the apos- 
tle's directions is equally main- 
tained, whether the hymn of de- 
votion be prompted by (he mifa- 
culous influence of the spirit, or 
by the ordinary spirit of devotion, 
or be accompanied with the exer. 
cise of this spirit—whether it be 
uttered by an individual separate. 
ly, or by many together—whether 
it be inthe usual social intercourses 
of lite, or in religious meetings -— 
whether in private assemblies, or 
in public worship, it appears to 
me that they afford apostolic jus. 
tification of singing in such Cir. 
cumstances, when the heart ac. 
companies the song of praise ; and 
equal justificauon of accompany- 
ing our singing with instrumental 
music. But I do not perceive 
that the New Testament affords us 
any express authority (perbaps I 
might say any authority at all) 
for making singing a regular stated 
part of public worship, in which 
ps the congregation are expected 

) join, and still less for singing 
in parts, a practice which was 
not begun for several centuries 
after the apostolic age. For this 
we have not of course apostolic 
directions in our favour; for the 
use of instramental music with 
vocal, in devotional 
my reasoning is not altogether 
groundless, we certainly have. 
But at any rate, from the whole 
examination of this particular sub- 
ject, and all that relates to reli. 
gious worship in the New Testa- 
ment, I infer 

That the minute re eulation 


of public worship, the parts of 


which it should be composed, the 





Revelations, that the use of instrumen. 
tal music, united with vocal, could not 
be abhorrent to the principles or feel- 
wngs of the first Christians. 


exercises, if 


time and manner in which it should 
be performed, are all absolutely 
left without any restraint (except 
from the gencral principles al- 
ready mentioned) to the discre. 
tion and experience of Christians, 
according to their respective cir. 
cumstances, social, mental and 
religious. In some respects we 
might be well pleased to find a 
precise pagel of public wor. 
ship in the New Testament; but 
ia all probability it would have 
been attended with very injurious 
eflects. It could not have been 
accommodated to all circum. 
stances, it would have prevented 
the exercise of the understanding, 
and thereby often interfered with 
the culture of the devotional affec. 
tions, aud it would have made 
more formalists than itcould have 
assisted, beyond what we are al- 
ready assisted, by the invaluable 
principles which the New Testa. 
ment affords us, As it is, weare, 
I conceive, indisputably left to 
the guidance of those general prin- 
ciples, inevery thing that respects 
the parts, manner, and regulation 
of our public religious services. 

I have long perceived with great 
regret that Lam widely trespassing 
upon your limits, and upon the 
patience of your readers; but I 
have reason to believe that the in- 
quiry itself (though perhaps not 
the manner in which | have cone 
ducted it) will be interesting at 
this time, to many of your readers 
in different parts of the kingdom; 
and I know not how to make @ 
division without injury to the 
train of argument. If you can 
indulge me thus far, I will pros 
inise to be more brief in my sub- 
sequent letters, In my me xt | 


shall state what information I have 
been able to collect from original 





ame 


er on. 
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and other sources, respecting the 
practice and opinions of the Chris. 
tians in the first two centuries 
after the ministry of Christ, re- 
specting the use of vocal and in. 
strumental music in general, and 
the employment of it in public 
worship, together with some facts 
respecting the changes which af- 
terwards took place in this part of 
the religious services; and in my 
third (and I hope Jast) letter, I 
propose to consider the reasons 
for and against the use of instru. 
mental music in connexion with 
devotional singing. I am, Sir, 
(with best wishes for the increas- 
ing spread and usefalness of your 
important publication during the 
succeeding year) yours very truly, 
Ereter, Dec.1812.  L.C. 


7 


On Acts iv. 28. 


SIR, 
Your respectable correspon- 
dent J. T. FE. [Vol. VII. 753, 
754.] seems to understand — the 
prayer of the apostles, Acts iv. 
28, as implying that his persecu- 
tors were gathered together to do 
the will of God, by putting to 
death the holy Jesus—that he was 
delivered to their hands by the de. 
terminate counsel, as well as the 
foreknowledge of God, and that 
the act of crucifying him was ne. 
cessary, or in effect, that they 
were impelled to act as they did, 
But I conceive that it was not the 
meaning of these praying people 
toteach such a doctrine: itis in- 
Consistent with the general strain 
of their prayer, as well as with 
the declaration, that, with wicked 
hands they, (his perseeutors) had 
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slain him. If we suppose the 
words in the latter part of the 27th 
verse to. be a parenthesis, or to 
have been misplaced by some 
careless copier, and take the li. 
berty of reducing them into their 
proper order, the text will read 
thus: For of a truth, agatnst thy 
holy child Jesus whom thou hast 
anointed, for to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined 
hefore to be done, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles 
and the peuple of Israel were ga- 
thered together. In this posture 
the text Js consistent with the pe. 
tition of the apostles, that they 
might be enabled to speak the word 
boldly, notwithstanding the threats 
oftheir opponents; and it makes 
Jesus, and not his enemies, ap- 
pear to have acted according to 
the determinate counsel of God. 
Let the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, true or false, stand on 
its own basis; but let not the apos. 
tles of our Lord be pressed into its 
service. ‘Had they wislied to teach 
that it was the will of God, that his 
enemies should gather themselves 
together against him, the apostles 
would not have charged them 
with having slain him with wicked 
hands. The doctrine of necessity 
which J. T. E. seems to approve 
may be true, but it does not seem 
to have been the design of the 
writers of the New Testament to 
teach it. It may be of use tomen 
of reading and much reflection, 
but not to the generality of Chris- 
tians, who are not prepared to be- 
nefit by it. 
[am, Sir, yours, 


IL 
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Mr. Joseph Jefferies Evans. 

Died, December 22d, 1812, in 
the 45th year of his age, Mr. Jo. 
sepu Jerrerntes Evans, Mer- 
chant, alter a long and painatul 
illness, and he was interred on 
Dec. $list, in Buohill Fields, by 
bis relative the Rev. John Evans, 
agreeably to the parucular request 
of the deceased. His remains 
were followed to the grave by a 
numerous train of mourners, who 
loved and revered his memory. 
The Address, which was of some 
length, was listened to with serious- 
ness and attention. It has been 
printed for private circulation, by 
the desire of the family, and hav- 
ing been furnished with a copy, 
we give the following extract, 
which more immediately regards 
the deceased. 

“ Standing around an opened 
grave, | would fain impress upon 
your minds the great doctrine of 
IMMORTALILY. We are commit- 
ting to the bosom of the cold earth 
the remains of a dear relative and 
a faithful friend, of a valuable 
and highly respectable member of 
society. In a Will, evidently 
written by him with deliberation 
and seriousness, he acknowledges 
his belief in an omnipotent and 
good God, in Jesus Christ his 
Son, whom he hath sent, and in 
a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishment. But with many wise 
and good men he held that punish. 
ment was to be salutary in its na. 
ture, and of course tem porary in 
ts deration. Indeed his mind was 
of no common cast. Naturally 
strong, It was expanded by a hibe. 
ral education given him by his 
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excellent father, and it was ini- 
proved by a love of reading, which 
never forsook him amidst the busi- 
est concerns of mercantile life, and 
which indeed continued till within 
a few weeks of his dec@ase. His 
intellectual energies were equalled 
only by his moral worth, which 
he manifested throughout the whole 
of his career. His disposition was 
benevolent, and he delighted to 
po Goon. I have myself witness- 
ed his readiness to serve others, 
and have marked the pleasure 
which he received when he found 
his efforts in behalf of the needy 
and distressed attended with suc- 
cess. Numerous also were his 
subscriptions to charitable institu- 
tions—Ais indeed were the benefi- 
cent virtues of the heart. 

‘© In his dest illness there wer 
alleviating circumstances, of which 
his amiable relict and nearest re- 
latives were sensible, and which 
with THEM form a ground of 
thankfulness to the Supreme Be- 
ing. And it must be a source of 
no small consolation to the survi- 
vors, that every thing was done 
which affection could suggest, or 
the tenderest assiduity accomplish. 
But, alas! his case was irremed!- 
able. No medical skill (and the 
best was procured) could aflord an 
effectual relief. Upon the open- 
ing,of the body, agreeably to his 
desire, a peculiarity attaching to 
that vital organ, the heart, was 
found to be the immediate caus¢ 
of dissolution. His case indeed 
Was so singular as to be pronounc- 
ed, * that if ever it had appeared 
before, it was of exceeding rarity. 
It was, however, his felicity, after 
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much occasional bodily suffering, 
to retain his faculties to the last, 
and to be favoured with a gentle 
dissolution.—He died in peace ! 
‘With respect to the deceased, I 
have no hesitation in adopting the 
following account, drawn up by 
a much respected relative,— who 
knew him well and loved hin sin- 
cerely. ‘* With a vigorous, com. 
prehensive and enlightened mind, 
ne possessed a liberal and benme- 
volent heart. All the various du. 
ties of domestic, social and pub- 
lic life, he discharged with an af- 
fection, a generosity, and an in. 
tegrity which will ever endear his 
memory to his afflicted family and 
to a large circle of sympathising 
friends. He was a son of the late 
Dr. Caleb Evans, of Bristol, and 
exemplified in his own conduct all 
the active and benevolent virtues 
of his VENERATED PARENT.’ ”’ 


Mrs. A. Scott. 


Died, Jan. 8, 1813, at her house 
in Birmingham, Awn, relict of 
William Scotr, Esq. 

Her memory cannot be so much 
honoured by any delineation of her 
character as by the grief which is 
felt throughout a large town and 
neighbourhood on her decease, 
and by the high esteem with which 
she will ever be spoken of among 
those who had the happiness of 
intimately knowing her. It is fit, 
however, for the admonition and 
instruction of the living, that her 
virtues be not unrecorded. Amidst 
examples of corruption and dege- 
neracy, it is soothing to contem- 
plate ‘* whatever is venerable, 
lovely and of good repurt:” amidst 
many a distressing scene in the 
domestic circle and om the theatre 
ef the world, it is consoling to re- 
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pose our views on some of the fair. 
est fruits of Christian faith, exhi- 
bited without ostentauon in daily 
life. 

The tree which produced such 
fruits could not but be sound: the 
principle from which such habits 
resulted, could not but be of hea- 
venly origin, They who were 
long acquamted with this excel- 
lent woman, easily traced her vires 
tues to the divine blessing on the 
religious impressions which she 
received in childhood. 

She was born in 1730, of pious 
parents: in thas descent she hume 
bly gloried ; and it influenced her 
feelings, ber attachments and her 
deportment through her following 
years. Her father (the Rev. John 
Poncks) sustained the character 
ofa minister of religion: the boun. 
ty of Providence enabled him to 
render services which were almost 
gratuitous to some Dissenting con. 
gregations in the vicinity of Bir- 
mingham ;* nor were his instruc. 
tions and his example lost upon 
his only child. By the lessons 
delivered, by the order observed, 
at home, as well as by the useful 
ministry of Mr. Bourn and of his 
much esteemed immediate succes. 
sors, she was formed to a temper 
remarkably meek, affectionate, be. 
neficent and pious. At that pe- 
riod, the education of daughters 
was somewhat different from what 
it frequently is atthe present day ¢ 
it was no irrational and enfeebh 
system. If many of the accom. 
plishments, as they are styled, of 
modera times were not compre. 
hemled in its provisions, it was a 
Stranger, nevertheless, to fashion« 
able indulgencies and ease. More 





* Dr. Toulmin’s Memeise of Mr. 
Bourn, pp. 280, 28x. 
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of manly self denial was inculcat- 
ed : and the hica oO] accountal le. 
NESS, both tO ¢ urthly parents and 
superiors, and toa heavenly Judge 
and Father, was more anxiously 
implanted inthe tenderminc, The 
youns were exhorted to live for 
Immortality: hor was it supposed 
that they could be good and ser. 
vicvable” while they wer reli 
lous. 
Such, in general, was the edu- 
cation, the discipline, with which 


this valuable person was blessed : 


and it was eminently favourable 
tu all her important interests, I} 
she bore in her youth the yo i 
adversity and of restraint, ber cha. 
racter Was, In Consequence, Mors 
exen plars than tl she had been 
rocked in luxury and self-indul- 
cence it she was not carly lotro. 
duced into vurtous society, she 
was happily exempted from its 
eosnarimng influences; and her heart 
was not divided between the world 
anid (, ‘i. 

Uoitormly kind and generous, 


hey disposition t »do i mCrease 


ed with her means ot ratilyioag this 
darling inclinati liere ber me- 
mory shines in the brightest light. 
We too often ODSCT VE, that the 
heart contracts with age, and that 
the love of wealth ds proportioned 
to a man’s added stores. But the 
case of the subject of this memoir 
Was directly the reverse, The 
greater the abundance bestowed 
on her by a liberal Providence, 
the more treely did she give to 
others Ller language was, ** | 
am @ steward tor my heavenly 
master.’’ And, as the shadows 


‘ or , ’ 
Oo} her evening lengthene I, she re. 


peatedly sani, ** since I cannot 
} » lana 

live long, let it be my care, while 
| ive, to do ail the service in my 
Wer to my fellow creatures,’’ 


Iter bounty perpetually flowed in 
almost every conceivable channel, 
and was never interrupted by ca- 
price and humour. Pure and re- 
treshing, it gladdened the eyes and 
the feelings of beholders. More 
frequently, unseen by men, it vi- 
sited the dry and thirsty land 
where betore there was no water, 
cheered the humble cottage and, 
by its influences, caused the or- 
phan’s and the widow’s heart to 
sing for joy. Whenever religion, 
humanity, friendship solicited her 
aid; whenever youth needed ine 
struction, or age repose, her ase 
sistance was readily imparted. Tn 
very many instances, indeed, and 
as often as was practicable, the 
solicitation was delicately antici. 
pated: and her public donations, 
though numerous and large, were 
fewer and less considerable than 
her private charities. 

Many young and deserving per- 
sons, at their entrance mito trade, 
she supplied with loans of money, 
on moderate interest: aud she was 
accustomed to speak with particu. 
lar gratitude and pleasure of the 
success which followed, in not a 
lew cases, this applicauon of her 
wealth. 

Far from be ing confined to these 
acts, her benevolence was the ha- 
bit of 4 ‘bhristian love. [i cmine it- 
ly answered to the fine picture of 
charity drawn by an apostie’s pen. 
Although it mnay be declared of 
her, as the sacred historian de- 
Clared of the ornament of the 
chureb ut Joy) a. ** She was full 
Of good works and alms-deeds 
Which she did,” her ée mpcr must 
not be forgotten. Many weep 


over her grave besides those who, 


with sighs and tears, there shew 
‘* the garments which she made 
while she was with them.” There 








are many who can attest her hos. 
pitality and courtesy, the engag- 
ing atlection of her disposition and 
manners, and the humility and 
blamelessness of her demeanouw 
in all the intercourses of society. 
The law of kindness dwelt upon 
her lips. She was inthe practice 
of condescending to men ot low 
estate. Wealth and station made 
no inroads on her heart; for 
her “the desire of the eyes and 
the pride of life” had no attrac- 
tions. That she might more ef. 
fectually relieve the wants, and 
promote the comfort of her bre. 
thren, she was content to forego 
what are the usual appendages of 
opulence and elevated circum- 
stances. To do good was her 
daily business, her meat and 
drink. Nor were her bounties li- 
mited by considerations of sect 
and party: they were perfectly 
catholic. Firm to her own prin- 
ciples, she knew how to respect 
others in the conscientious exer. 
cise of their’s. 

Arrived at ‘a period which 
rendersevery hfe venerable,” she 
was still calm and placid amidst 
the infirmities of age, still desirous 
of saving trouble to those around 
her. Conscience bore its cheerful 
testimony in ber behalf; the hope 
of the gospel was the stedfast sup. 
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port, the habitual consolation of 


her mind. A life of more than 
common usefulness and honour, 
was closed in peace, and without 
any pain: and she now. sleeps in 
Jesus, awalting that crown of 
righteousness to which she hambly 
looked forward, not as a debt, but 
as a boon, as ‘*the tree gilt ot 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord,’’ 
and ripe for a state where piety 
and benevolence shall find their 
amplest, and an everlasting grati- 
ication. 

To persons who are blessed 
with those means of doing good, 
which superior wealth bestows, 
she was a pattern by which it well 
becomes them to frame their own 
views and conduct. Tler almost 
unparalicled liberality in the use 
of riches, a liberality by which 
she was known even in distant 
quarters of the kingdom, is a 
striking contrast both with the 
sordid TCL pers of the sons of avae 
rice, and with the folly and the 
crime of those whose affluence 1s 
expended, so far as their own 
will and disposition are cone 
cerned, on. self-gratification, on 
irrational pursuits, on vicious 
luxuries, of those who lay up 
treasures for themselves, but are 
not rich towards God! 
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Mr. Wright's Tour in the North. 
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(Concluded from p. 61.] 


GENERAL Remarks, &c. 


; Re To the minist rs ol the dit. 
ferent congregations I visited, who 
2zided me with their advice in are 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ranging my plans, welcomed me 
to their pulpits, and did all they 
could to promote the objects of 
iny mission, I feel greatly in- 
debted—they have my sincere 
thanks. ‘They enabled me to 
make exertions which I could 
not have made without them, at 
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least not with equal advantage. 
Never have I met with persons 
who have entered more heartily 
into our views and plans, than 
most of the ministers I have had 
intercourse with during this jour. 
ney. Someot them exerted them 
selves very much to extnd and 
promote the success of my labours; 
I will not however mention indi. 
viduals, being convinced that | 
had the best wishes of our bre. 
thren in the ministry, in the diffe. 
rent places where I was called to 
labour, and they shewed a con- 
stant readiness to strengthen me 
in the work. With mary of 
them whom I had not seen before, 
or merely seen once, I formed a 
pleasing intimacy, which I trust 
will only terminate with our lives, 
and will be revived and perpe- 
tuated in a better state, 

2. | must also express the ob- 
ligations | am under to many gen. 
tlhemen in the congregations | 
visited, for their friendship, kind 
attentions, and their zealous ex. 
ertions to promote the success of 
my labours as an Unitarian mise 
sionary, Never in any journey 
had I] such Irequent opportuniues 
ot being in large parties of weill- 
informed, zealous Christians, 
where extensive knowledge, cheer- 
ful piety, true liberality, and 
ardent zeal, were combined in so 
bigh a degree. ‘hese social meet- 
ings, L trust, were productive of 
much good, they gave mea very 
high degree of pleasure, and [ 
sincerely thank those persons who 
were instrumental in procuring 
them. 

3. It has often occurred to me 
that Unitarians do not yet know 
either their numbers or their 
strength. Prior to my undertak- 
ing this journey, though I bad 


conceived there were many Unitas 
rians in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
I had no ade quate idea ot the pro. 
gress Unitarianism has made in 
those countics; | did not conceive 
the congregations were so nume. 
rous or so large as many of them 
are; much less had I expected to 
find them in so lively and prosper. 
ous a state. In both counties 
some congregations are still very 
low, and a want of zeal is to be 
lamented ; but this is far from be- 
ing gencrally the case, many of 
them are flourishing, and have no 
small degree of that zeal which is 
according to knowledge. I re- 
joiced greatly to find the progress 
which rational views of Christiane 
ity have made in the parts I re. 
cently visited, during the last few 
years. 

4. The revival of Unitarianism 
in Warrington, Manchester, and 
in the district twelve miles round 
Manchester, is to be ascribed to 
the popular and active measures, 
which have been adopted by the 
ministers and their brethren. I 
take the liberty of stating what 
some of these measures are, 1. 
The plainly speaking out, or with 
opeuness, firmness, and candour, 
fully declaring what we believe to 
be the truth of God, both in the 
pulpit and out’ of it. Unless this 
be done, how are the people to 
be informed, or fortified against 
the seductions of error? Happily, 
many of our brethren in the mi- 
nistry have been convinced of the 
necessity of doing this, and it is 
hoped ere long the conviction will 
become universal. 2. A change 
has taken place in the mode of 
preaching ; thedry, ethical mode, 
has given place to the preaching 
of Unitarianism as the doctrine of 
the gospel; Christian discourses 
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lave been filled with the senti- 
ments and language of the gospel ; 
in this way the best morality has 
been placed on the best founda- 
tion, evangelical righteousness on 
evangelical principles. 3. In ad- 
dition to the provincial meeting, 
a quarterly meeting has been es- 
tablished, and carried on for sume 
time, in which the ministers and 
members of different congregations 
have opportunity of associating to. 
gether, and of holding that Chris- 
tian intercourse which tends to 
promote brotherhood and zeal. 
Besides the quarterly, a monthly 
meeting is held by a tew ministers, 
&c. 4. The members of congre- 
gations have begun to exert them. 
selves, to second the efforts of their 
ministers; in this respect several 
gentlemen at Warrington, have 
seta noble example to the mem. 
bers of other congregations, by 
their steady and zealous exertions 
inthe cause of divine truth. 5. 
The circulation of small tracts, 
and the establishment of congre- 
gational libraries. 6, ‘The esta- 
blishment of schools, aud the at- 
tention paid to the youth in the 
congregations. 7. The holding 
of meetings for the tree discussion 
of theological subjects. 8. The 
Members of a congregation asso. 
clating together, and having bro- 
therly intercourse with each other. 
Such are the measures which have 
rendered Congregations prosperous 
and advanced the general cause. 
5. d have stated the above, not 
only as matter of information, but 
because | think such measures 
Worthy of general adoption, and 
that it is highly important to the 
interest of truth to adopt them. 
lf | might take so great a liberty, 
1 would say to my brethren every 
where, Let Unitarianism shew it- 


self openly, as it really is, the doc- 
trine of the gospel: let Unitarians 
hold monthly, quarterly and an- 
nual meetings in every district 
where it can be rendered practi- 
cable: then the way will be pre- 
pared for an annual meeting of 
the whole Unitarian body, to con- 
centrate their strength, and com. 
bine their exerUions in: promotion 
of the most important objects. 
Let the members of congregations 
exert themselves in every possible 
way tosecond the efforts of their 
ministers, and promote the success 
of their labours, Let every cone 
gregation bave its library, its 
schools, its meeting for free dis- 
cussion, and become, as much as 
possible, a Christian brotherhood. 
Let these things be done, and the 
eflects will be good and great. 

6. A district meeting 18 pro- 
jected for Warrington ands the 
neighbouring places: it is hoped 
this project will be realized; and 
itis highly desirable a plan for 
village preaching should be con- 
nected with it. 

7. It would materially serve 
the cause ifan auxiliary Commit- 
tee to the Unitarian Fund was 
formed at Manchester. It Js 
hoped our brethren there will 
take this into serious considera. 
tion, 

8. It has been said that Unita- 
rian congregations consist, chief- 
ly, of persons of learning and op- 
ulence; this is no doubt the 
case in some instances; but it 
is far from being generally the 
case. In the parts of the coune 
try I have lately visited, many of 
the congregations, and large cone 
gregations too, consist chiefly of 
persons of the lower and middling 
classes. I have had abundant 
proof, that whilst Unitarian Chris- 
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tranity Hproves itsell to men 
j j and h) l \ cultivated 
mind, is capable of becomin 
tiie’ re V1on e po f 

9. During this journey | preach- 


' 


ed Unitarianism in nine pla 
not been preach 


es 


;' 
7 ‘ ‘ 
it bad { 


lO. On thi whole, Unitarians 
appeal to me more numerous If 
Lancashire and Cheshire than in 
any other district Thave yet visite ad. 
The prospect is most cheer ne i 
prop r exertions be continu d, in- 
creased and pure 
gospel of Christ must spread on 
every multitudes who 
now sit in the shades of error and 


extended, the 
side, and 
superstition, will come and walk 
in the light ot it. i hope our 
brethren in the above counties, 
will feel and 
strength, Let their 
combined, their various resources 
be called forth, their full strength 
i well-directed ; and 


their whole 


eflorts be 


excrt 


be united al 


I predict, that, before many years, 
{ ti triahisMmM wll be the prepon- 
derating s n In many parts of 
| Heash na 4 is ( 

1] Some jt ‘ SS. tla be - 
i} chouvsn “ j ‘ Lhat 
an Unitarian m iry is to 
( rude himself where bis Lvours 
are not desired » far trom this 
being thi Case, aS IN most other 
pOurue ys, so on this, | have vone 
to no p| ice where T was ni t ine 
vited to go, and have not had 


time to visit all the places to 
which | WAS INVITed, 

iv Justi to ou 
my conceal that many of ours 
brethren in tl ’ 


other Se € APTeSs¢ ad 


plat S lorbids 


Ministry, and 
Ome the sens, 
they had of the importance of my 
pourhney and labours amono the m : 
they expressed thatthey were fully 


persuaded, much good would re. 
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sult from my visit among them at 
the present juncture. I certainly 
would net have mentioned this but 
asan answer to the que stiIon, why 
L nitarian ' 
those who are already 


should an missionary 


FO among 
Unitarians ! 

3. [ cannot CXPTess the plea. 
sure I have felt in the course of 
this journey. My heart has some. 
times overflowed with joy while 
witnessing the 1apid progress of 
truth, the success of plans, which 
commenced under every discoue 
ragvement, and which have sute 
ceeded, beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, ‘lo be so highly 
honoured by the Almighty as to be 
an instrument, however humble, 
in assisting in carrying on so great 
and glorious a work, as the revival 
of pure and primitive Christianity, 
fills me with unspeakable joy. This 


journey has been full of labour, I 


wished it to be so, it is labour that 
amply rewards itself. In no Joure 
ney have I preached with more 
uniform enjoyed 
her satisfaction in social meet. 
ings and the intercourses of Chris- 
tran friendshiy . Whatl have seen 
of the information, Christian zeal 
and brethren, I 


pleasure, nor 


tine 


afiection of my 
shall ever remember, and t will 
cause me to reyoice for many days 
to come. 

Finally, Leannot conclude with- 
valedictory lines, t@ 
those among whom | have recently 
dear 


out a tew 


laboured, Farewell, ye 
friends. nimong whom ] have lae 
boured much pleasure, 
among whom I have Spent, what 
I shall ever some of the 
happiest days of my life. May 
every blessing be your portion; 
may you have all the happiness 
your virtues fit you to enjoy; may 
your Christian knowledge, mutual 


with SO 


deem 
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love and liberal zeal continually 
increase >; may all your efforts in 
the cause of Divine truth, be 
crowned with success 3 and may 
you have the sublime happiness to 
see error and superstition, vice 
and misery, banished far from 
your tabernacles, by the effulgent 
light and divine power of the pure 
gospel of Christ. Whether we 


shall mect again in this world, God 
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only knows; be that as it may, 
the remembrance of you will 
remain with me while IT live: and 
though we must die, the cause in 
which we are engaged can never 
perish, it will live and become 
universally triumphant, 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Very truly, yours, &c, 


.. WRIGIIT. 


PEAC E. 


| Under this head, we mean to insert accounts of the proceedings of our country 
men, to put a stop to the crimes, miseries and horrors of War.——Com munications 
on this subject are requested from our Readers. Ep. | 


Nottingham Resolutions and Peti. 
fron. 


At a numerous and respectable mecet- 
ing of the BURGFS#ESs and INHARI- 
ranvs of the town of NorrinGcuam, 
and county of the same, and the precincts 
thereof, held at the Guildhall, in the 
said town, the 28th of December, 1812, 
in pursuance of public notice, given by 
the may or, to take into consideration the 
prop:iety of petitioning the Prince Re- 
gent and both Houses of Parliament, to 
take such measures as may lead to the 
RESTORATION OF PEACE, 

Epwarb Swann, Esq. (the mayor,) 
being called to the chair, 

The following Resolutions were unan- 
imously agree: to :— 

ist, That it is the opinion of this 
Meeting, that the alarming and unprece- 
dented decay of the trade of this town and 
neighbourhood, the destitute and starv- 
ing condition to which thousands of its 
inhabitants are reduced, and which im 
periously calls for prompt and effectual 
relief, and the rapid increase and insup 
portable burden of the poor’s rates, are 
to be attributed to the long continued 
and ruinous war in which this country is 
engaged 

vd, That to the same cause are to be 
ascribed, the general Stagnation of Com- 
merce, the alarming augmentation of the 
public debt, the depreciation of pap:r 
Currency, the decline of national credit, 
and the oppressive weight of those bur- 





dens which have, in numberless in- 
stances, reduced wealth to mediocrity, 
mediocrity to poverty, and the poor to a 
state of actual and destructive want. 

3d, That it is the opinion of this 
Meeting that the middle class of society, 
on whom the burden of the taxes, occas 
sioned by the war, almost wholly falls, 
is unable to bear the excessive weight of 
public and parochial taxes, with which 
it is oppressed, much less to sustain those 
additions, which we are told by the 
highest authority must be expected, if 
the war be still persevered in. 

ath, That the industrious and labori- 
ous poor, being either wholly or partial- 
ly deprived of that employment by 
which they were accustomed to sup- 
port their families ; grain and all other 
necessaries of life having risen to a price 
which the best times could not have en- 
dured; the immense sums exacted in the 
form of poor’s rates, are found totally 
insufficient to preserve those from actual 
want whom they are designed to relieve, 
while the excessive pressure of rates 18 
constantly reducing others to similar 
circumstances of distress, 

sth, That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that peace alone can alleviate 
the distresses to which this country, and 
particularly the manufacturing parts of 
it, are reduced, or avert the still more 
deplorable ones, which otherwise must be 
appreheuded, and that the voice of pa- 
triotism, the voice of humanity, and the 
precepts of Christianity, equally call on 
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ever ividua exert hb miself acc 
ing to his obtain the restora 
t o } 

» hat tee hose considerations, 
we dee our duty to present peutions 
t. the Prince Recent and to both Houses 
of Par! ament praying, tha: such mea 


sures may ie mediately pursued as 
shall lead co the attaimment of this most 
desirabl: and essentially important ob- 
ject 

eth, That the petitions which have 
now been read, a¢ approved by this 
meeting, ard that they be laid at th 
Town H ll, for the signatures o° those 
per.ons who are desirous of contributing 
to obtain fox their ccuntry the blessing 
of peace 

sth Vhat the petitions to the Prince 
Reecnt and to the House of Lords, 
when sicned, be transmitted to the 
Rieht Honourable Lord Holland, to be 
by him duly presented; and that the 
Petition to the House of Commons, be 
ed by the members fur the town 

oth, That a Commuttee be now ap- 
pointed to carry these resolutions into 
effect, and to procure subscriptions to 
defray the expenses thereof; and that 
the following geaticmen do compose 
such Committe -—Mr. Alderman Allien, 
Mr. C. L. Morley, Mr. Denison, Mr F. 
Hart, Jun. Mr. John Green, Mr. W. F. 
Rawson, Mr. Huddlestone, Mr. Strachan, 
and Mr R Hopper. 

roth, That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Nottingham papers, and 
such of the London papers as the Com- 
mittee shall direct. 

E. SWANN, Chairman. 


It was then, on the motion of Robert 
Denison, Esq. unanimously resolved, 
That the thanks of this meeting be given 
co Edward Swann, Esq. the mayor, for 
his prompt acquiescence in the wishes of 
the friends of peace, and for his candid 
and impartial conduct in the chair. 

After which, the thanks of the meet- 
ing were voted to Robert Denison, I'sq. 
for his exertions on the present, as well 
as all former similar occasions. 


To has 


Roya! H LANES 
Rerent 


the Prince 

Sir,—W e, the uadersigned, burgesses, 
or inhabitants of the town, and county of 
the town of Nottingham, and its precincts 
beg leave to claim th« attenuon of your 
Royal Highness, as being the represen- 
tative of a sovereign, whose highest 
gory we presume it is, that he should be 


considered as the Father of his peop's; 
while we dutifully present, before the 
throne, a statement of the evils from 
var, experienced by ourselves, and by 
millions beside of his majesty’s vast fam- 
ily and while we earnestly supplicate, 
trom a paternal regard, so becoming an 
Engl sh monarch, that reliet {rom dire 
distres , which the speedy restoration 
of peace alone can be expected to afford. 

On that royal power, which was de- 
signed to be a blessing and protection to 
millions, we call for an exertion of God- 
like benevolence, which shall speedily 
terminate a contest, unhappily com- 
n enced with precipitancy, and direfully 
prolonged, by the exasperated passions 
and the infatuated understandings of 
men. Many are the motives to peace, 
and most powerful, which might be ex- 
pected to influence the mind of your 
Royal Highness. A respect for the di 
vine principles of Christianity and hu- 
manity, it may be hoped, will prevent 
your Royal Highness fiom being swayed 
by the representations of men, whose 
Prejudices, passions, or selfish interests, 
render them advocates for the perpetusty 
of ¢ war, which, if much longer persisted 
in, will evidently be accompanied by 
civil commotion, by famine and by pee 
tulence. . 

An awful admonition of our having 
nearly exhausted the resources of the 
country, is painfully obtruded on out 
notice by the rapidly increasing beg- 
gary and wreichedness of myriads of sts 
industrious and frugal inhabitants, who 
at no very distant period, en,oyed afflu- 
ence or competence; aad also by the 
obviously increasing incapacity of o¥f 
ablest financiers, even while imposing 
a most oppressive taxation, to devise 
means for raising supplies in any wi* 
correspondent to the public annual ¢s 
penditure 

In the largest parish of this once 
flourishing, but now miserable town, 
nearly a third t of its population, 1D 
consequence of the interruption of trade, 
is reduced to the state of PAUPERS; 
and in the other parishes of the tow?» 
Lot less oppressive to those inhabitants 
on whom a levy can be made, is the 
burden of poor's rates. And we are credi- 
bly informed, that a like reduction to 
beggary and want of multitudes of our 
couutrymen, in the different manufac- 
turing towms of this kingdom, 15 the 
consequence ef the annihilation of ovf 
trade, and of the increase of the taxate® 
produced by war, 
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Additional to these evils, might be 
recalled to your Highness’s recollection 
thosealso, hich are inevitable concom 
‘rants of the most successful wars, even 
when waged by nations whose resources 
may be the most ample, and whose ¢con- 
dition the most flourishing 

It assuredly cannot be a matter of 
little exXimation with your Royal High- 
ness, that thousands of brave men 
sheuld be extended lifeless on the field 
of battle , that thousands should perish 
by the hardsh ps of warfare: that there 
should be thousands of mourning widows 
and orphan children: that thousands of 
parents should be hurried to the grave 
by the loss of beloved sons, who were 
the support of their declining years 
that thousands should die lingering 
deaths in captivity: and that the majo- 
rity of the survivorsof along and bloody 
comest, having, in a course .f warfare, 
experienced interruytion to those moral 
habits, which promote the harmony, 
comfort and welfare of civil soc:ety and 
of domestic life, should, on the return 
of a state of peace, be rendered less valu- 
adle members of society, and less wel- 
come to the roofs of their relations and 
friends. 

As a speedy restoration of peace alone 
can mitigate the heavy evils we endure, 
and save the inhabitants of this land, 
from. impending ruin, and the irrecover- 
able loss of their once prosperous and 
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enviable condition ; as now the ill suc- 
cess and disapointed views of the ene- 
mv may lead him to listen more readily 
to reasenable conditions of peace: we 
join our affluct:d countrymen, in earnest- 
ly petitioning your Royal Highness to 
manifest, by some unequivocal expres. 
sion ot public act of the Br tish govern- 
ment, your truly royal desire to seize 
the earliest opportun.ty of sheathing the 
sword of slaughter, and healing the 
wounds of a long protracted war: that 
thus the enemy may be precluded trom 
plausibly throwing the odium of delight 
iM war, and its concommitant miseries 
on your Royal Highness’s pacificatory 
government 

We will indulge the hope, that your 
Royal Highness will grant the prayer of 
our Petition , and that your Highness’s 
endeavours will be effectual in soon re- 
storing to the afflicted p ‘ople, entrusted 


to ,our Royal protection, that lasting 
peace, after which they so ardently as- 
pire. 


Thus may the blessings of the peace- 
maker descend on your Royal Highness; 
and thus may your royal father, when 
called from his present state of sufferings 
to a better world be enabicd to resign 
to your Royal Highness, in a state of 
peace, thai throne, which he ascended 
amid the din of arms, and on which he 
has continued to sit during so many 
years of war. 
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Speech of the Ree. John Rowe, at 
the Bristol No Popery Meet- 
ing, Dec. 23, 1812. 

Mr. Chairman—I freely acknowledge, 
that in appearing here this day, I am 
wholly influenced by a spirit of opposi- 
tion; fer, from the very moment I 
beard of the measure which has been 
proposed, I felt my spirit stirred within, 
and I determined to raise my voice 
against it, how ineffectual] soever that 
voice might prove—and I determined 
to move a counteracting resolution, al- 
though I st.ould be left to stand here 
unsupported and alone 

(A stormy diseussion here took place, 
en the question, whether persons who 
were hostile to the avowed object of the 
VOL. Vitl, T 





meeting, could deliver their sentiments, 
consistently with the terms of the requi- 
sition :—it © as, at lencth, determined to 
hear all parties. Mr. Kowe then re- 
sumed.— ] 

Iam net, however, and I wish it to 
be so understood, actuated by a desire 
of opposing auy of the individuals by 
whom the requisition for the present 
meeting has been signed; for some of 
those gentlemen, from my own know- 
ledge of them, I feel personal respect, 
and for others, from the general estima- 
tion in which they are held; but I am 
incited by duty, to oppose and protest 
against the object they have in view, 
because I am satished that it is in the 
highest degree injurious in its tendency 
to the rights of conscience, to the canee 
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of liberty, civil and religious, to the in 
terests and even the safety of our coun- 
try, and to the general welfare of man- 
kind —This meeting purports to be 
convened by persons, who profess them- 
selves anxious for the preservation of 
civil and religious liberty, and certainly 
no anxiety can have an object more le- 
gitimate, more dignified, or more sacred: 
1 am far from supposing, that they do 
not conceive themselves to be so in re- 
ality, how much soever I may wish that 
they better understood the principles of 
liberty, for in that case, they must ne- 
cessarily have contemplated, what oppo 

sition has rendered it, the n:omentous 
subject of Catholic emancipation, with 
views more liberal and enlarged. { have 
no vetion of thut attachment to liberty, 
which leads people to love it too well to 
part with it. Such an attachment, when 
money is the object, is marked with the 
stigma of sordid avarice, and when its 
object is liberty, it certainly does not 
dese:ve the name of generosity, no, nor 
of justice. I put in my claim, Sir, to 
be a lover of liberty too, and feeling its 
valuc, 1 enjoy it more abundantly, in 
proportion as I can sympathize with 
others, who enjoy it as well’ as myself. 
The summons I perceive is addressed to 
those Protestant inhabitants of Bristol, 
who feel apprehensive that our liberties 
are endangered by the Catholic claims. 
lam here on this very ground. I am 
apprehensive, trenblingly app: chensive, 
that our liberties are endangered by 
them, but then thisdanger if my opin- 
nion, is threatened, not by conceding’ 
those claims, but by refusing them. I 

do not see why the Catholics themselves 
should not come forward on this occa- 
SION, in vindication of theif own rights, 
a8 men, av Englishmen, and as Chris- 
tans. Shall not those be reckoned 
trends of civil and religious” hberty, 
Who can best estinrate its value by being 
most denied the exertis¢ of it? 1 trust, 
that if there be any of this description 
present, will gssert their right by 
Voting, and if they think fit, by speaking 
with the same freedom as the gentle 

men themsclves, who have signed the 
reqeisition. 1 shall be told, perhaps, 
thet the summons is addressed only to 
those Protestants, who aré friendly to the: 
Measure proposed. Sir, it is a measure 
which invotves results common to us 
all, and which must be productive of 
great good or Of great evil t© uball: It’ 
ie designed co influence the legislature, 
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and it therefore becomes the business of 
those who augur evil from that influence, 
to endeavour not merely to counteract, 
but to prevent its operation.— Would 
not this petition, if it were carried unan- 
imously, be presented as the petition 
of the inhabitants of Bristol? And shail 
we, by whom the measure is disapprowed 
and-reprobated, be rendered by our abe 
sence or by our silence, the instruments 


of giving to the desired unanimity,<@® 


géneiality which it does not, in reality, 
possess? Will it not be said, plausibly 
and triumphantly said, that all the in- 
habitants of Bristol ate for the measure, 
if tone show themselves against it? That 
we are‘all'to a man apprehensive, that 
our civil and religious liberties will be 
“endangered by the concession of the 
claims made by our Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects?” They are called even 
brethren in a petition: which 1 have 
lately seen; and very properly. wish 
to regard every Christian as a brother, 
however he may differ in sentiment 
from myself. They are very kindly 
and very endeaingly treated by their 
opponents, as far as words go, which 
cost nothing ; while, practically, they” 
are to be treated still like Popish enemiesé 
—“ Claims, no longer requested as 2 
boon, but demanded as aright.” Let 
me desire attention, for a moment, to 
this phraseology. Lawyers, I believe; 
define acclaim to be as follows: 1 there 
fore infer, that no gentleman in the pro- 
fession of the law drew up this petition; 
although it has passed, or seems to have 
pissed under the inspection of several 
belongings to it, and very able one too— 
“a claim is the challenge of the ownef- 
ship or property which one hath not ia 
possession, but from which he is detained 
wrongfully.” How, then, in the nature 
of things, can a thing be claimed, and 
requested as a boon or favour at the 
same time ? Where there is no right, 
there can be no claim; and that from 
which a man is detained by wrong, he 
is efititled to demand as'a right ?—De 
you, Sir or do any of the merchants 
aud traders who have signed the re 
quisition, when you make a clai@, 
consider yoarselves as requesting @ 
boon? Aye? bet these “ claims are 
not requested asa boon, but dearanued 
asa right, unconditionally and without 


security.” Sir, it isnot sv. The Catho- 


lics demandy constitutionally demand; 
their rights, on conditions and on s& 
curities, the validity of which. ne one 
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aan reasonably question. Their con- 
ditions and securities are security to 
themselves. Security in the enjoyment 
of all the inestimable advantages of 
ihe Britisu CONSTITUTION, of 
which the Catholics, and preeeminently 
the Catholics of Iveland, not only pro- 
fess themselves, but of which they 
have shown themselves by land and 
on the seas, the zealous, the intrepid, 
and the efficient defenders. Trust, 
then, to their actions, if you will not 
believe their oaths. Audwhy will you 
not believe their oaths ? Because, it 
will be said, they hold, “ that faith is 
not tu be kept with heretics.” Sir, they 
abjave the doctrine and they reprobate 
it. Their denial is accredited by their 
conduct. Are Catholics more dis- 
posed to act frauduleutly aud treacher- 
ously in their dealings and social jater- 
course than others? Are there not 
Catholics in this city, who rank among 
the most upright, the most honourable 
and the most benevolent of its inhabi- 
tonts?. Do they violate their oaths 
ave notoriously than Protestants ? 
Are there not multiplied oaths among 
those, the violation of which, to the in- 
famy_and the judgment-provoking sin 
of our nation, is become PROVERBIAL? 
—If they lay no stress on their oaths, 
why do the oaths they are required to 
take, prove to them an insuperable 
barrier against their immediate admis- 
sian to those privileges which they 
have been so long, peaceably, legally 
aud persevering!y endeavouring to pos- 
sess ?—=Jt is with oaths as it is with re- 
ligious tests; they leave the honest 
man where he is, while the state gains 
the time-server, the loaf-secker aud 
the hypocrite. How have the Pro- 
testants kept their faith with the Cath- 
viies? Was not their emancipation the 
condition ofthe Union? Was net Mr. 
Pitt decided in his opinion, perhaps of 
the justice, certainly of the expediency, 
the policy and the necessity of the 
measure? Did net this memerable, 
this heaven-borm minister, 2s many call 
him, but certainly earth-bred, and sad- 
ly deteriorated was he, by the gross, 
corrupted and corrupting elements of 
this sublunary state,—did wot he re- 
tire fram office, becaust he could not 
redeem the pledge which the Catho- 
lies aad received from him? 1 wonder 
that those who were bis implicit fol- 
lowers, while he was. alive, aod who 
pivfess so much veneration for his 
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memory, should pay so little deference 
to his opinion on a point so momen- 
tous, now he is dead. That they should 
pay no regard to the opinion of that 
much greater man, that true and al- 
most prophetic Statesman, Mr. Fox, 
I do vot wonder, , 

Bat. then, the Catholics acknowledge 
the Pope, and ** the Pope may release 
them from their oath of allegiance.” 
Sir, I should not be justified in taking 
up the time of the meeting in combat- 
ing phantoms, The throne of -the 
House of Bruswick, or any throne in 
the present day, to be shaken by a Pa- 
pal bali! ! What if the Catholics ac- 
knowledge the Pope as head of their 
church; can none be good subjects of 
the King of England, who do not aec- 
knowledge him in this capacity? Am 
I to be aceounted disloyal and disaf- 
fected on this account? If so, then 
are some of eur Court of Aldermen 
and Common Council, then are many 
of the most respectable gentlemeu ip 
this hall, then are those anomolous 
Dissenters who have signed the requi- 
sition, and Dissenters in general, for 
we all acknowledge no lawgiver, no 
head, no king in the Christian chureh, 
but one, that is Jesus Curist, to be 
accounted disloyal and disaffected like- 
wise? Though some acknowledge the 
Pope to be the head of the church, 
and others Joanna Southcott, the 
danger arising from both is the same. 
The tenets of both are compatible with 
every security which the state can re- 
quire.—And aiter all, what is it that 
the Catholics do demand? Not to ec- 
cupy the places which now the Pro. 
testants fill. ‘They only ask to be put 
in a capacity for office, if the head of 
the executive should see fit to call 
them to it. It wibllwest with the king 
te determine how many, or whether 
any of them shall enjoy office; and it 
rests with him, instantly to dismiss 
them by his sovereiga fiat, if being ap- 
pointed they prove themselves unwor- 
thy of their ast.——-No doubt, if the 
Catholics aud, other Dissenters were 
put in possesssion of thew privileges, 
there would be more Compctitors tor 
vilice, and this, Lverily beheve, as one 
main reason why they are regaled 
with so mach suspicion avd jealousy. 
‘« Whateverye would that men should 
do to. you, do we seven bo to them.” 
‘“< Who ara thom that judgest anothet 
man's servant; te his own master he 
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standeth or falleth. “ Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
Let the Catholic worship God accord - 
ing to the dictates of his own cons¢i- 
ence, none molesting him or making 
him afraid. God forbid, it will be said, 
that they should not—this they are al- 
lowed to do already. Then why ex- 
pose them at the same time, to such 
strong temptations to prevaricate and 
act contrary to their consciences? Why 
hold over the heads of Dissenters t 
terrorem, penal statules, which are a 
disgrace to our laws, if it be not in- 
tended to enforce them? “ lnnova- 
tion,” it will be said, “is dangerous.” 
This has been in all ages the plea by 
which the crafty have deluded the 
weak. There is negative puoishment 
as well as positive. Is it no punishment 
to be obliged to wear the mask of sus- 
picion and degradation ? Is it no pun- 
ishinent to be incapacitated for the 
enjoyment of all public honour, public 
confidence and honourable emolu- 
ment? The restrictions which are im- 
posed on Dissenters ave highly injuri- 
ous to the minds andthe morals of the 
favoured party themselves. How often 
do we see one of the privileged order 
disdainfully pass by another that is 
excluded, without even returning the 
usual salutation of gentlemen, though 
possessing, perhaps, at the same time, 
no superiority in birth, education, con- 
nection, character or usefulness, I ex. 
peeted that our attention would be 
carried back to the day s of bloody 
Queen Mary. But the gentleman w ho 
spoke first on this occasion, has car. 
ned us beck beyond the reign of her 
father Henry the Eighth, whom he has 
called, * that GREAT KING.” He was 
“very great king, for he was very cor- 
pulent, and very great too was he in ini- 
quity ; one would hardly have expected 
to hear him extolled for his zeal for re- 
ligion, although he was rendered in 
his day, as, I doubt not, suonaparte 
will be, the unwilling instrument of 
great good, in the hand of Him “ who 
maketh the wrath of mau to praise 
him, and who will restrain the remain. 
der of wrath” His vbject, im all he 
did relating to religion, was to gratify 
his ambition and his lust. He held 
the title, it is true, of Defender of tie 
Faith, When he received this title 
{frou the Pope be was asked whethe: 
it would not be better to leave the 
faith to defend itself, and for your 


majesty to discharge your kingly duties! 
No one can view with greater horror 
“the persecutions in the reign of Mary, 
than I do. Those who think with me 
on subjects of religion, had we lived in 
her time, would have been among the 
first victims to ignorance and perseca- 
tion. But in looking back to the days 
of Queen Mary. let us not overlook 
those of Elizabeth—!et us consider how 
many Papists were, in her time, per- 
secuted and put to death by Protes. 
tants. What has been the conduct of 
Catholics in later times? There were 
Catholics, if I mistake not, who ac- 
companied King William, when he 
came to take possession of the throne, 
The rebellion in 1745, because it was 
in favour of a Popish pretender, may 
be thought to be a Popish rebellion. 
“ The Protestant non-jurors were 
much more concerned than the Catho- 
lies, a great portion of whom offered 
their services to the crown! Ireland 
was quiet, and some regiments were 
sent from thence to assist the Duke of 
Cumberland.”"—{ Note : the late rebel- 
lion in Ireland, Mr. Pitt said repeated- 
ly, was not a religious rebellion. |—Is 
it fair to argue from the days of Qaeen 
Mary to the present? A gentleman 
has said, that human nature is, in all 
ages, the same. No doubt human na- 
ture is always radically the same ; but 
do not the dispositions of men admit of 
amelioration, and their conduct of im- 
provement “—Few Protestants, I hope, 
would be guilty of what Protestants 
once were; and the lapse of time, in 
which all things change, has changed 
the Catholics too. They have bene- 
fited by the increase of knowledge and 
the progress of the human mind, as 
well as others, and as we do, s0 do 
they hold in abhorrence the atrocities 
of our forefathers. 

I wish the advocates of the petition 
would promote unanimity by with 
drawing it, rather than provoke the 
discord which either the adoption of 
the rejection of it must occasion. 
wish them to pause before they at- 
tempt te carry a measure, so portel- 
tous, @ measure pregnant with such 
calamitous results. Have we not wars 
enough already? Will nota new enemy 
in America satisfy? Must we have 
distunion occasioned, and dissatisfac 
tion excited nimong ourselves? 1 do 
mot say, nor do I think, that itis the 
desigu of the opponents ‘of Catholi¢ 
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emancipation to goad the Irish to. dis 

affection: bat ‘ blind” must they be, 
“and not able to see afar off,” who 
Jo not see that it is the direct tendency 
of the measures they are pursuing. It 
is a maxim of Apostolic authority, 
** not to do evil that good may come,” 
but the denial of the Catholic clains is 
au evil from which no good can come ; 
and if they be refused, the time, | fear, 
will arrive, when we shall be forced to 
surrender what we now refuse to con- 
cede. If, Sir, the petition must be 
presented, I rejoice that our late un 

successful, but notwithstanding trium- 
phant candidate, Sir Samuel Romilly— 
(1 apply no epithets to a name which 
contams in itself eminence in greatness, 
im Integrity, in disinterestedness, and as 
tar as 1 kuow, in every virtue that can 
reflect dignity on the human character) 
I rejoice that Sir 8. Romilly is not 
to be subjected to the mortification 
and the humiliation of presenting it. 
Vur opponents will rejoice also, that 
it will be placed in better hands. The 
unanimity | have expressed a desire to 
see preserved, I do not, of course, 
uiean te disturb, by proposing a coun- 
to petition, or any couuter resolution. 
4 shall simply move that this meeting 
do now adjourn. 





Speech intended to have been spo- 
ken at the Bristol Meeting, by 
the Reve Dr. Estlin. 


Permit me, Sir, in addition to the 
important principles which have been 
advanced, to call your attention, fora 
short time, to a few principles of a 
more general nature, which appear to 
me to bear directly on the subject be- 
fore us. We have heard a great dea! of 
the Doctrines of the Roman Catholics, 
and of their dangerous tendency. Sir, 
we are not met here for the discussion 
of points of theology, and we shall pro- 
ceed without our guide if we do not set 
out with distinguishing between the 
Principles of the Catholi-s, and the 
Cause of the Catholics. .t isa singular 
fact, that of the persons who advocate 
their cause, nome are more zealous than 
those who are the farthest removed 
trom them in principle; at the same 
tume, their most active opponents are 
those who have embraced the same 
General docurines, adopied the same 
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creeds, and taken from them the greater 
part of their liturgy. ‘This, Sir, can 
only arise from that strong bond of 
union, ac'ual or supposed oppression. 
The friends of religious liberty, though 
they may be parted by sub ects of con- 
troversy, and may go, one towards the 
east, and another towards the west, 
will, at the distance of a hundred and 
eighty degrees, meet in friendly union, 
and return hand in hand together. 
Sir, remember, at Paris, in the year 
1789, a gentleman of Cambridge, in 
company with the Abbe Kearney, at 
that time I think the head of the Irish 
Seminary, and myself, was speaking 
with something like an assumed supe- 
riority of importance, of the Church of 
which he was a member; when the 
learned and liberal Divine said to him 
with perfect good humour, “ You must 
take care what you say, Sir: Mr. Estlin 
and I differ in opinion, and we agree to 
differ ; but if you attack me, you must 
borrow his weapons, and if you attack 
him, you must be obliged to me for 
mine.” Sir, I give the gentlemen pre- 
sent ‘credit for the purest .Xtentions 
possible ; I believe they are possessed 
of piety of spirit, and a tolerant dispo- 
sition, and that no unkind or unfriendly 
intention is the cause of their present 
opposition, Our difference is a diffe- 
rence of opinion. 

Sir, of the tendency of religious opini- 
ons, no one can judge for another. If 
some men are worse than their princi- 
ples, others are Letter. There is, if I 
may so express myself, an amiable in- 
consistency in the human mind The 
heart often rectities the mistakes of the 
head, and the conduct of those who pro- 


fess opinions which appear intolerant. is 


often a reflection on those who make 
professions of greater liberality. I fear, 
as Christians, we all fall short of our 
standard 

Sir, to charge a person with holding 
opinions which he does not hold, to ex- 
pose a person to privations and degra- 
datfons most painful to a vind of con. 
scious dignity, for holding opinions 
which he detests, abhors, ab ures, and 
which are proved, by the unanimous 
voice of the Universities with which he 
is connected, to consuiute no part of 
his system of faith, is a conusct of 
which | look in vain fora proper term 
of repro ation. 

Sir, m past times, when the true 
spirit of the Gospel was little known, 
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aud micn’s attention was directed almost 
exclusively to articles of faith, and not 
to rules of duty, we have seen in "any 
melancholy instances, what a pairow, 
selfish, excludirg, and suspicious policy 
can effect. In this age of superior light, 
let us shew the world what m+y be ef 
fected by a liberal, expans.ve, compre- 
hensive, fraternal Chrisiian policy I! 
am inclined to think, with an ancient 
philosopher, that of all the objects of 
fear, no one is more to be dreaded than 
the passion of fear itself 

If the Catholics of Ireland be the dan- 
gcrous persons they are supposed by 
some to be, let us try what may be 
done with them by kindness. As 
affection is the key tothe hniman heart, 
let us endeavour to open it by that. In 
this figurative scriptural sense, let us 
** heap coals of fire on their head.”’ 

Sir, it would be time enough to do 


what is now doing in this country, if 


every restriction were removed, and the 
Crown were actually advised to fill u 
the principal offices of state, both jw 
and military, with Roman Catholics. 
To the mere eligilility of such persons, I 
see no grounds for the operation of fear 
itself. 

Sir, to come directly to the point 
before us, the first, the most sacred duty 
of man, is to worship his Maker in sin- 
acrity. 1 say, in sincerity, for if wor- 
ship be noé sancere, if it be not the lan- 
guage of the heart, it is not worship ; it 
is simulation, it is hypocrisy; it is 
that specific crime for which, in the 
first age of the Church, two persons 
were stricken dead, that they might be 
a warning to ail succeeding ages; it is 
“ lying, not unto men, but unto God.” 
This first duty of man is sanctioned b 
the positive command of Christ: 
“ God,” says he, ‘is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Sir, Duties aud Rights are reciprocal. 
Where a Duty lies on one person, a 
Right necessarily exists in another 
The Duty of worshipping his Maker in 
sincerity is the duty of mau; the Right 
to receive this worship is the right of 
God. Sur, ifthese last words dre to 
be found in a writer in whom little that 
is good is to be found, and whom I was 
one of the first to answer, they are not 
taken from him. fhad used them, and 
in Opposition to every early prejudice, 
and to those hopes which are a powerful 
xinrulus to a young and ardent mind, I 


had acted upon them many years before 
“ The Age of Reason” was written, 
Sir, | am sensible that the followi 
sentiment has not occurred, or does not 
appear with sufficient evideuce, to 
others; of the truth of it len .rtain no 
doubt. To subject a person to any in- 
convenience whatever, whether pos.tive 
or negative, for worshipping his Maker 
in sincerity, is to attempt to seduce him 
from his duty to God and his allegiance 
to Christ; and the infringement of the 
right is an infringement of the right, 
not of man but of God. Let it not be 
forgotten that I impute this to no man, 
or body of men, least of all to the pre 
sent opposers of the Catlielic claims, 
who, I b-lievey are actuated by the 
purest principles. I am speaking (and 
let this distinction never be lost sight 
of) not of men, but of things 
Sir, not to molest a man in the wor- 
ship of his Maker is toleration, but to 
subject him to any inconvenience afters 
wards, seems not to merit that appella. 
tion. It is certainly a species of perse- 
Culion, nor can the degree of it change 
its nature. Whatever be the degree of 
it, it is persecution still. 
Sir, A tad toleration is the character 
of the present age, is its glorious dit, 
tinction fi m preceding ages. . But 
the light which now dawns, when it 
comes to perfect day, will, I trust, 
render the primitive word toleration, 
with all its derivatives, a dead lan? 
guage. The period, I trust, is approaches 
ing, when we shall cease to talk of 
tolerating manin his duty, and God in 
his rights. The word rights has been 
too much used and improperly applied. 
Happy will be the state of the world 
when cvcry one will think of jis own 
duty, and the nghts of others, and not 
of Ais owu righis, and the duty of others, 
Sur, from the causes which are pow 
operating, and particularly the-extensive 
circulation of the Bible, 1 have formed 
the most sanguine expectatons, The 
period, | trust, is not so-remote as it is 
gencrally thoughtto be, when the per 
son who at present calls himself a-Gar 
tholic will ackmowledge that Christe. 
ihe only king in his kingdom, theoaly 
head and lawgiver in his Church--when 
the Member of the Church of England, 
in ORESIEY: with his professed princi 
ples, will substituge the Bible in the ~ 
room of his creeds and.articles, acknow> ~ 
ledging with the Champion of. Prptes-. 


tantism, that ‘ the Bible, and the Bible 
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alone, is the religion of Protestants ;”” 
and finally, when the Dissenter, tind- 
ing-his ground of non-conformity nar- 
rowed, will embrace both Catholic and 
Churchman as brethren, and when, 
every other name being absorbed in the 
name, the blessed name, which was 
first given at Antioch, all contention will 
cease, except the contention who shall 
most nearly resemble his Master, and 
by his piety to God and benevolence to 
man, most adorn the religious principles 
he professes, 

Sir, with these views, which are not 
taken up hastily, but are the result of 
many years consideration, I am com- 
pelled, from principles of conscience, 
with sentiments of personal respect, to 
vote furthe adjournment of this meet- 
ing, by your leaving the chair, 
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Counter Petition from Bristol. 


lo the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of the Pro- 
testant Inhabiaants of the City of 
Bristol, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, 

SHEWETH, 

That your petitioners are firm friends 
to religious toleration, being fully per- 
suaded that no power on earth has any 
right to ifterfere with the dictates of 
conscience, with respect either to doc- 
trine or worship; except only in cases 
which affect the plain obligations of 
morality, or the peace and safety of so- 
ciety. 

That being deeply and conscientious- 
ly impressed with these sentiments, and 
not anticipating that the plain obliga- 
tions of morality, or the peace and 
safety of society would be, in the remot- 
est depree, endangered bythe concession 
ef the Catholic claims, they should feel 
that they were acting a very inconsistent 
part, if they did not express their regret 
at the continuance of those restrictions 
to which their Catholic fellow subjects 
are exposed on account of their religious 
Proféssion. 

That your petitioners, with humble 
deference to your right honourable 
house, beg leave to state, that they are 
too sensible of the high privileges of the 
British constitution not to wish them as 
Widely diffused as possible ; while there- 
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fore their hearts dilate with gratitude to 
God, that they and their Protestant 
brethren through the United Kingdom 
have been so highly favoured, they wish 
that these blessings should be equally 
extended to all their fellow subjects, and 
that the state should no longer be de- 
prived of those essential: advantages 
which they confidently anticipate that 
it would derive, from the equal eligibi- 
lity of members of all religious persua- 
sions to places of trust and honour. 

That your petitioners likewise recol- 
lect, that upon a late ogcasion, a large 
majority of their own number were 
called upon, previously to the exerewe of 
their elective franchise, to take the oath 
of supremacy, which, although it be in 
no wise repugnant to their own senti- 
ments, necessarily excluded from a si- 
milar exercise a large body of respectable 
and virtuous citizens, and that as in 
Ireland it has been found that the elec- 
tive franchise can be extended without 
danger to those whose religious princi- 
ples forbid them from taking the oath 
alluded to, they would submit to your 
lordships’ wisdom, whether a similar 
indulgence might not be safely extended 
here also. 

That your petitioners cannot, on the 
present occasien, forbear from express— 
ing in the strongest terms their detestae 
tion and abhorrence of all intolerance 
and persecution, and of course, of the 
intolerant spirit which disgraced Catho- 
licism in former ages; but as this spirit 
has been strongly reprobated by Catho- 
lics of the present day, and your peti- 
tioners look upon it as the vice of the age 
rather than of the sect, and as they can- 
not review the conduct of the Protestants 
churches, at the same period, without 
feelings of shame and regret, they deem 
it the more Christian part to bury such 
transactions in the oblivion which ought 
to overwhelm them; lest, by reviving 
the recollection of scenes so atrocious, 
religious animosity should be rekindled, 
and the subjects of the same United 
Empite be rendered hostile to each 
other. 

On these grounds, and others’ with 
which it would be tedious and unbecom- 
ing to trouble your lordships, your peti» 
tioners humbly Pray, that your lordships 
in your Wisdom will bepleased to extend 
to every class of the community, what- 
ever be their religious faith, the equal 
enjoyment of the privileges of the Briush 
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Constitution. By such an extension of 
those privileges, they should teel ther 
own mahbts mofe secure; for they are 
fully conwnced, tha’ by chs enlightened 
policy the pear’s of all the inhabica» ts of 
this favoured country would be knit to- 
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cether as the heart of one man, and 
would present a barrier equally impreg- 
pable against foreiga hostility and do- 
mestic dissention —And your pet:tren- 
ers will ever pray, &c. 
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Freedom of religion and freedom of 
trade, have been the great objects of 
public discussion since our last; the 
former, excited by the petitions of the 
Roman Catholics for emancipation, 
amd «the petitions of the Protestant 
Catholics to resist it,—the latter from 
the expected application of the East 
India Company, for the renewal of 
their charter, which has excited appli- 
cations from different parts of England, 
to participate in their trade. The 
Roman Catholics have put the No Po- 
pery party on the alert, and it must be 
confessed, that they have manifested 
no small diligence and assiduity ia 
their Opposition. They have had a 
difficult task to perform, for the 
point was to excite a strong opposition 
throughout the kingdom, and raise a 
cry of the danger of the church, so as 
not to burst into riots and tumults, and 
renew the confagrations aud dangers 
of the year 1750 

The plan was exceedingly well laid, 
and the execution of it, to a certain 
point very successful. The clergy were 
eet in mution in their cathedral and 
collegiate churches, archdeacuaries and 
rural deaneries. Numerous petitions 
were gained from these bodies, though 
in the two Universities they were not 
carried without great opposition, The 
laity, as they are called, were then to 
be worked upon, and this vot by open 
and public meetings, buat by personal 
applications from mete to bouse, or 
priuted papers left at each house, 
pointing a where a petition might be 
signed. Several of these papers have 
passed under our notice, but the ef- 
fect of a personal application,, ia a 


principal city, as described by a wor- , 


thy shopkeeper, merits imsertion, and 





we shall give it in his owa words, 
thoagh they were not intended fox the 
public eye. 

* We have had a great deal of m- 
trigue, in getting persons to sign a pe- 
tition agaimst the Catholics, mos by 
meaus of a public meeting, but by she 
clergy, who have each gone round, at- 
tended by several persons of the umost 
influence in their_respective parishes, 
soliciting persons fo put down thew 
names ; I had them in_ my shep, but 
nove of us signed ut. 1 refused fegm 
Principle as, though an umworthy 

ollower of the Christian religiwa, 1 
think those who wish to exclude theit 
fellow-subjects from an equal . partici 
pation of the benefits of a government, 
instituted for the good of all, owiag-te 
their different modes of obtainiag.sal- 
vation, act net like Christians, but hke 
barbarians; as according to my ideas 
vf this subject, the great vital principle 
of the Christian religion, is universal 
philanthropy. Would, that the clergy 
of all denominations might unite, m 
enfurcing the necessity of this priac 
ple, instead of dwelling for ever upon 
particular peiuts, which, as the learsed 
have never d upon, must, neces 
sarily be beyoud the reach of the ute 
derstanding of these whose lot it is te 
earn their bread by the sweat of thew 
brow.” ; 

By the above-mentioned plas, it 
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ef the public mind, from what it was 
ta the time of Sachevereli and Lord 
George Gordou, The attempt on the 
unties WAS hatted by the receptioa 
they met with in three of them, Corn- 
wall, Wiltshire and Kent. In Corn- 
wall was such a scene of confusion in 
public meeting, that nothiug was 
there gained by the religiows mono- 
» ists im Wiitshire they though 
themselves secure, and having their re- 
guisition strongly signed, bad nv doubs 
uf a very great triumph; but on the 
day of meeting, they were completely 
beat outot the field, both by argument 
and numbers. The discussion was lang, 
aud im it they touk, as was natural, 
the lead: but every topic urged by 
them for intolerance, was met by a 
unten of eloquence and Peasvullgd, that 
was irresistible, and of those who 
came with the fallest deterwination to 
tullow their leaders, and vule against 
religions liberty, great numbers held 
up their bande im favour of it. The 
devate ended in the throwiag out of 
the petition introduced by the mono- 
polists, and the adoption of another 
in favour of religious liberty, and the 
votes for the latter were about seven 
t one more than those of the furwer. 
In Kent the religious monopolists 
were grore successfal, yet even that 
suctess was atteuded with such ci 
cumstances, as made them dread the 
contussion of public opinion. A con- 
siderable discussion there took place, 
and the numbers were so near equality, 
that the question was twice pat: but 
the majority, aa evidently trifling one, 
was he their favour. Tu Flintshire, we 
mueve, they carried the day almost 
without opposition, but in the few 
t.wus they attempted any thing, they 
cxcued counter petitiows, and so lost 
the effect. It is extraordimary, that 
'n the two metropolitan cities of Can- 
terdury aad York, they could not teke 
the Geld, though im the former they 
borrowed the Guikihall, of the mayor, 
for the use of the clergy and ueig iboui- 
‘8g gentry. Jo sech a meeting, every 
‘bing was carried as might naturally 
be eapected; those couatry squires 
Only atteuded, who were cither tenants 
°' the church, or existed im habits of 
‘cial éatereuurse with the aumerous 
body ef.pagsous in such @ pince; the 
Tet did eet choose to attend a meeting, 
vacuo dhe etergy eevuesgarily had such 
Prtpuuderauce. 
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For a long time the qeestion micht 
be said to have been Kept out of Lon- 
dow, but, at last, an effort was made 
there, by meetings in several parishes 
and petitions, to the sigoing of which 
the mhabitants were invited by the 
minister and church-wardens. A meet- 
ing was also first held at a tavern, of 
merchants and traders, which led wa 
petition from several persons living 
iw the city; and afterwards a society 
was tormed under the name of the Pro- 
tesiaut Union, at the head of which 
appeared the venerable name of Gran_ 
ville Sharpe When we mention that 
uaine, every one will recognize the zea- 
lous assertor of the rights of humanity, 
as far as respects the persous of mea, 
and his services in asserting the liberty 
of eve ry man, black or white, on Eug- 
lish ground; aud his labours ia the 
abolition of the slave trade, will for 
ever endear him to our hearts. We 
lament, that his views should not have 
beea more extended; that bora within 
the pale of the predominant sect he 
cannot feel for those without it, aud 
see that civil restraints on uccount of 
religron are as Coutrary to good policy 
as they are to the religion of Christ. 
But it must be said in favour of this 
worthy weutleman, that he is a mono- 
pelist from pit ciple, and he would 
hot desire success, uuless he thoug ht it 
to be founded oa argement. Tn conses 
quence of this just opinion, his society 
has issued a mauifesto, in which the 
question on his side is well maintained, 
aud with that and an almivable paper 
Written by Mr. Butler, the learned 
Catholic, our readers may be in pus. 
Séssivn of every thing that can be said 
oa both sides. The Protestant Usion 
falls into the usual error of impnting 
to the present Catholics, every thing 
that can be raked against the religion of 
®ur ancestors out of the dark ages; not 
recollecting that Uf the Charch of Eng- 
land is to be tied iu the same man 
ner, she must be given up by every 
honest miad, as it is not two hundred 
years ego, since she burnt publicly in 
the flames, men for differing from hex 
in her creed. 

‘The agitation of this question is 
of very great importance, it is a search. 
er of bearts. if the minds of men 
have been made known by it, and we 
have reason to rejowe at the increase 
of liberatisy, stil it may be donbted, 
whether, im this improvement, the 
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Church dees not excel the Dissenters, 
fur, we are sorry to say, that the mo. 
nopolists boast of having the sigua- 
tures of mauy Dissenting ministers to 
their petitions, ‘The Dissenting mip- 
isters in and about London, ave fieed 
from this reproach, as they have unan- 
imously agreed to a petition te Parlia- 
went for universal freedom in religion. 
The De puties of the Dissenters will 
have met before this meets the reader's 
eve; aud there is some reason to expect 
that the opinion of the Methodists will 
be brought forward. Of this very nu. 
merous and very respectable class of 
Chris:ians, many entertain the most 
liberal opinions, designing nothing for 
themselves, that they would not grant to 
others, und considering, that the hing- 
dom of Christ is not me t and drink, 18 
not exclusive privilege for one sect or 
party. but universal benevolence 
Before the legislature however, the 
petitions against religious liberty, far 
outweigh those in favour of it: though, 
if the corcumstances are duly taken into 
consideration, the sense of the United 
Kingdom can be by no means gathered 
from them, or rather, the presumption 
is against them. The petitions against 
liberty are, in geneval, of the sect estal- 
lished by law, instigated chiefly by their 
clergy, whose influence, from their pro- 
perty and situation in life, is very con- 
siderab'e ; but still, of that sect a very 
small proportion has taken part either 
way. With respect to the other sects, 
numbers have been kept back, from a 
considerat.on, that this is a partial ap- 
plication, and hav.ng no more regard 
jor the Roman Catholics than the Eng- 
lish church, they hardly interest them. 
selves in the debate. Among the Irish 
the question is full of party feuds; both 
parties having oo much reason to accuse 
each other o: outrages, disgraceful to 
the name and character of the Christian. 
Whilst this Protestant country has 
been thus agitated by a dispute on a 
subject, on Which the rest of Europe is 
at peace, and where Catholics Rave 
consented to admit Protestants to all 
civil rights, the situation of the Pope, 
the great bugbear inthis island, becumes 
a abject of attendon, Aller having 
teen kept for many years a prisoner in 
an Waban fortress, the old man was 
brought to Fonainblean, and lodged in 
the palace, and treated with high honours 
‘The torn in the fortume of Baonaparte 
has been of great use te him, for the 





matters in dispute between them have 
been brought to a conclusion, and the 
peace of the church is settled by a new 
Concordat. By this agreement the Pope’s 
spiritual supremacy is acknowledged, 
and he is allowed to receive and send 
ambassadors and legates, ard to enjoy his 
estate in Italy free of taxes, but he muse 
institute every bishop and archbishop 
within six months after the emperor's 
nomination, and on non-compliance, the 
office isto be performed by the senior 
bishop in the diocese. The Pope has 
the nomination of ten bishoprics in Italy 
or France, to be settled by mutual con- 
vention, and the six suburb bishoprics at 
Rome. The power of giving bishoprics 
in partilus remains in the Pope, but all 
civil power is taken from him. Thus 
this object of ancient dread is reduced 
much to the situation of the spiritual 
sovereign in Japan, or rather to a state 
somewhat superior to our archbishop of 
Canterbury. His income is much 
greater, and hi~ patronage richer ; but 
when we compare his present state with 
that of his predecessors, it is a fal] that 
must be sensibly felt, and is a presage, 
we humbly hope, of the approaching 
dissolution of this anti-christian power. 


The question on commerciai treedon 


interests a very large body of mem 
Hindoostan presents to the historian an 
appearance which cannot be paralleled 
by any thing in the annals of mankind; 
an immense territory held by a few 
subjects of another kingdom, whose 
dominion may at a precise moment be 
dissolved. They hold it by a charter, 
exactly ia the same manner as a tenant 
holds his land by lease from: bis ,Jand- 
lord; when the lease expires, the land 
reiurns to the sole occupancy of the 
owner, and when the charter €X piresy 
the dominion belongs to the crown of 
Kritain. The chatter expires within 
three years, and the question is, whether 
it shall be venewed and upon what 
terms. The latter have excited very 
great discussions, both in and out of the 
last India Company, and are of a pa- 
ture to produce animated debates im 
Parliament. 

‘The Eas: India Company has under its 
present charter territorial dominion im 
India, and an exclusive, trade to all 
countries tothe east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The latter will not be allowed 
to the present extent, for why should 
an Englishman be debarred. from trad- 
ing with Madagascar, the east-- coast oF 











Africa, Arabia and Persia, with which 
countrics the East India Company has 
lietle or no intercourse ; but it contends 
very earnestly for che exclusive trade to 
China, and to this there seems a dispo- 
sition to accede. If the East India 
Company remains in possession of that 
exclusive trade to China we must re- 
main in ignorance of the vast empire of 
China; for a company will never act 
with that spirit which belongs to pri- 
vate merchants, and if Englishmen in 
general had had access to Canton for the 
same number of years as the Company, 
it is probable that at this time the 
Chinese language would have been 
very well known in this country. Re- 
striciions respecting China and Hin- 
doostan may be expected, should a new 
charter he granted; but it is not im- 
possible that the government may take 
into its own hands, what seems to be- 
long more peculiarly to its jurisdiction 
than to that-of a commercial company. 

It ismatural that in a question of this 
kind, where the parties interested on 
one side only deliver their opinions, 
unanimity should prevail, and this was 
nearly the case in the East India House, 
Oneperson, however, differed from the 
body; and his opinioris are of more 
weight, we might almost say, than 
thatof the majority, at any rate they 
destrve the utmost consideration from 
the other party in the agrecment. But 
there arc several parties in this great 
question ; the government and the East 
India Company; the outports and the 
Cityof London. The discussion between 
the former involves the rights of sove- 
reignty over an immense country, and 
also the advantages of opening a great 
trade to the United Kingdom. The 
second involves the question of confining 
of not an immense trade to a single 
port, and that the port of London. Pe- 
titions are prepared and sent to Parlia- 
ment from the out-ports for a participa- 
tion in the trade, but this is resisted by 
the'port of London. Here, as is natu- 
ral, they who ate interested in exclusive 
advantages, will fet be at a loss for 
arguments to support their claims; but 
London has su fieient advantages in it- 
scl) Of whichit eatY never be deprived, 
andtothrow moré inte‘its scale is an 
evident ittjary to the United Kingdom. 
The Parliantent will have to decide upon 
(uestions, ¢ingular in’ their nature, drifi- 
cule in the extreme, and requi:ing pro 
found: jadgmetit and the ‘utmost im- 
partiality and integrity. 
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A very delicate question of a different 
nature occupies the public mind, anc it 
is brought before us by a letter addressed 
by the Princess Regent to her royal 
consort. These high parties have lived 
for some years in a state of separation, 
and their daughter, now approaching to 
womauhood, is naturally an object of 
solicitude to the mother, Some difh- 
culties have occurred in the intercourse 
between the mother and child, and ag 
charges had been made some years ago 
respecting the former, which had undere 
gone an investigation, but never been 
made public, curiosity has been on 
float to know their precise nature. The 
Princess challenges inquiry whethert 
will take place time will shew, but we 
must lament that any thing should 
have occurred to injure the peace of a 
family in which the nation is so much 
interested 

But important as all these questions 
are, they lose their interest when com- 
pared with the stupendous matters in 
agitation on the continent, All eyes 
have been fixed on France, on the man- 
ner in which she would receive the ex- 
traordinary character at the head of her 
government, after the calamitous reverse 
in his fortune. At first, confusion was 
expected, but the sudden aj; pearance of 
the sovereign in his capital seems to have 
broken every measure that might have 
had in view the abolition of his power. 
He appeared undaunted, and the mo- 
ment he returned, set himself in earnest 
to restore his shattered fortunes. Francg 
also united with him, and his proposi- 
tion of au immediate army, what by 
conscription, what by gift from several 
cities and towns, has been received ap- 

parently without a murmur. To sanc- 
tion every thing, he has called together 
his leg slative bady, before whom he 
appeared in all the pomp of majesty, 
and delivered a speech, the evident 
produce of his great and unconquered 
mind. 

Here is no disguise of the mortifica- 
tion he had experienced in the bafflin 
of his mecsures and the destruction 
his army. Upon this he says, * the ex- 
cessive and premature rigour of the win- 
ter brought down a heavy calamity, In 
a few nights | saw évery thing change! 
I experienced the heaviest losses. ‘They 
would frave broken my heart, if, in these 
awful circumstances, [ could have been 
accessible to any other sentiments than 
those of the interest, the glory and the 
prosperity of my people.” England, of 
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course, has the usual share of obloquy 
thrown out upon it conduet, but all his 
ilies are com! limented on their fidelity. 
His misfortunes, be boasts, have nade 
‘+ upparent, in all their extent, the 
crandeu: and the solidity of his empire, 
tounded upon the etlorts and the love of 
fifiy millions of citizens,and upon the ter. 
ritorial resources of one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world.” Peace is declared to 
be his wish; but itis to be conformable 
to the grandeur of his empire : and what 
is the mest wonderful thing in this ad- 
dress is its conclusion, that he shall not 
1 pose aby new burthen upon his pco- 
ple. In this we shall be glad to see him 
im tated in this kingdom ; but from the 
tener of the Speech we xugur only the 
continuance of those calamities by which 
Europe has teen so long afflicted. When 
wll mankind be brought to a sense of their 
duty and by a life consistent with rea- 
son and religion, avertthe just judgment 
of God on their sins. 

The distresses of France have not 
produced the favourable results that 
mighthave been expected in Spain. The 
French are as likely as ever to retain the 
possession of that country; though, if 
they are to be driven out, Lord Welling- 
ron has gained those powers which will 
enable him to employ his strength to 
ereater advantage. Buoraparte is deter- 
riined to keep whai he has gained: and 
untess the Spaniards act tor themselves, 
it is to little purpose that the blood of 
the English is shed in the conflict. One 
advantage has been gained in the dila- 
tory Cortez. ‘Ihe Inqu.sition, that dis- 
grace to their country, eppears likely to 
be abolished. “The question has becn 
taken up, and they divided in the pro- 
portion of three to two in favour of the 
abolttion of that horrid tnbunal. We 
have never disguised our sentiments, 
that we would rather see the Peninsula in 
the possession of the French, than that 
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man should be permitted to exercise up: 
on man those barbar:ties by which thar 
tribunal is distinguished, which degrad- 
ed the mind of the Spaniard, and ren. 
dered him unworthy, as long as he 
clinged to so infamous an institution, of 
the support of any rational being. 

In the north of Europe, the Russians 
seem to have made but jittle progress. 
Their armics have probably suffered so 
much, that they find it ditlicult to ad- 
vance, and the French have suthc ent 
strength to make a formidable stand in 
Poland and West Prussia. The sovereign 
of the latter country is reduced to a most 
miserable state His army may be said 
to have revolted from him, and to hold 
one part of his dominions, whilst he is 
carried by the French to another, where, 
in fact, with all the ensigns of royalty, 
he is only a state prisoner. Sweden has 
published along manifesto on the wrongs 
it has received from France. Russia has 
not had the courage to declare Poland 
an independent kingdom, and the Em~ 
peror of Austria is expected at Mayence, 
there to settle new schemes and to add 
his sanction to that of the Pope's to the 
approaching coronation of the Empress 
of the French and the young King of 
Kome ; a fcie which is to satisfy France 
for all its losses. 

tiopes of peace with America seem to 
be languid. The former President is 
re-elected, and parliament here has had 
a discussion on the war, in which great 
unanimity prevailed on the justice of it 
War is an evil of so tremendous a nature 
so abhorrent to the character of man, 
so completely contemptible in itself, 
that it requi:es much stronger argument, 
thanwe have read in support of it. Al any 
rate, we could wish, that the lovers ot 
Peace would exercise as great powers of 
mind in the pursuit of that object, which 
is the true test of men being of the 
Christian religion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The reader will again observe omissions in our several departments, but he wil! 
sce also that we have once more exceeded our usual number of peges. 


We have great pleasure in yrs my S 


to us concerning the Meetings of the 


the various inquiries that have been sent 
inisters of the Three Denominations and 


the Deputies. The Ministers met on the day appointed and unanimously passed 
the same Resolutions and agreed to the ne Petition as last year: both, it will 


be recollected, assert the universal, inalienable ri 
Deputies, on ghe motion of Mr. Rutt, resolved, in a full 
23d inst. by a majority of 54 to 25, to petition Parliament i 


right to full seligious liberty. The 
i Tuesday, the 
jately for ‘* the 


oe of all Stacutes, inflicting penalties or disabilities on the ground of religious 


profession. 


Various Communications have been received from the Rev. F. Stone, whe 
desires tu make his acknowledgments to An nymous. 


Erratum —P. 14, rst col. 2d line from the bottom, for latis gead fatis. 
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